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MY SWAN. 


THERE was once a great Italian painter— 
the same who had a hand in painting the 
stanze and loggie of the Vatican, and in build- 
ing Saint Peter’s—who, when he came to be 
nearly eighty years of age, when he was 
justly considered and renowned throughout 
Europe as the most learned artist living, as a 
man who knew by heart every bone, ligament, 
muscle, and vein, and could pourtray them 
with the most recondite foreshortening and 
the most erudite symmetry—which, indeed, 
he could—designed a rough pencil sketch, 
representing a very old man (himself) seated 
in a go-cart, drawn by a little child ; while, 
underneath the drawing, these words were 
written: “Ancora impara” —“ Still he 
learns.” The octogenarian sage—the oracle 
of art—was wise and modest enough to 
confess how little he knew, and how mutch he 
had yet to learn. 

Now, though I do not pretend to the 
learning of Michael Angelo, or—I say it in 
all inidadty-F40 know much about = : 
I did flatter myself that I was passably we 
read in “public” lore—that, as I once 
foolishly boasted in this journal, I had 
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astonishing freaks of late—overflowing its 
banks and depositing roach and dace. in back 
kitchens and dustbins)—always puts me in 
mind of a very old man with very young legs ; 
for whereas it is above, as far as regards its 
upper and garret story, a quaint, moss-covered, 
thatched-roofed edifice with crooked gable 
ends, and an oriel window with lozenge-panes, 
it is below an atrociously modern erection of 
staring yellow brick with an impertinent 
stuccoed doorway, and the usual rhetorical 
conventionalities in golden flourishes about 
neat wines, fine ales, good accommodation, 
and the rest of it. This doorway faces the 
high omnibus road, and is a sixpenny ride 
from the Bank—a great convenience to anglers 
whose everyday occupations are of a City or 
commercial cast. The sign of the Swan 
formerly stood in this high road, or at least 
creaked and swung within an iron frame 
affixed to a pee standing there. This Swan 
was a brave bird, with a neck like a corkscrew, 
and a head like the griffin’s in the City Arms. 
There were faint vestiges of a gold-laced 
cocked hat, and a rubicund red nose gleaming 
through the whity brown plumage of the 
bird, and old folks said that before the house 
had been the Swan, it was known as the 


graduated in beer. Flippantly, as men of|General Ligonier. Other old folks held out 


superficial acquirements are prone to do, I 
summed up the phases of “public” life in 
three chapters. Fatuitous scribe! I had 
but broken the ground with the point of my 
spade. Insensate! I had thought to do ina 
day what it would take years to accomplish 
amoiety of. Impotent! I had essayed to dip 
the Mississippi dry with a salt-spoon ! 
Consider the contemplative man’s recrea- 
tion. The fishing public-house! On the banks 


stoutly that the cocked hat and rubicund nose 
belonged to the publican’s friend, the Marquis 
of Granby, while a third party swore hard 
that they were the property of Admiral Byng, 
and that he was dissignified after they had 
shot him. When Groundbait, the present 
landlord of the Swan, took the house, he 
caused the sign to be removed as too shabb 

and tarnished, and agreed with Joe Copal, 
the journeyman decorator, to paint a new one 


of a suburban stream, or by the towing-path of| for a crown and a bottle of wine. Unfortu- 


a canal, or by the mud-compelling, stream- 
restraining portals of a lock shall we find 
the piscatorial public: the Jolly Anglers, 
maybe, or the Izaak Walton, or very pro- 
bably the Swan. What connection there 
can be between a Swan and the gentle craft 
I know not ; but it is a fact no less strange 
than incontrovertible, that the Swan is the 
favourite sign for fishing-houses ; the White 
Swan, the Old Swan, the Silver Swan, the 
Swan and Hook, but the Swan, always. 

The Swan, my Swan—on the little fishing 
river Spree (which has been playing some 
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nately he paid the money and the liquor in 
advance, and Joe soon after emigrated to 
Texas, leaving not only the sign unpainted, 
but a considerable score for malt liquors and 
tobacco unsettled; whereupon Groundbait 
grew moody and abstracted on the subject of 
signs; refusing to have a new one painted, 
and replying haughtily to such friends as 
pressed him on the subject that “the gentle- 
men as used the Swan knew his ’ouse was the 
Swan without a swan being painted up out- 
side like a himage, and that if they didn’t 
they might go to any other swan or goose,” 
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after which he was wont to expel several vehe- 
ment whiffs from his pipe, and, knitting his 
brows, gaze ruefully at Joe Copal’s unliqui- 
dated seore, which to this day remains in full 
chalk characters behind the parlour door ; it 
being as much as Dorothy the pretty bar- 
maid’s place is worth to meddle with, or hint 
about effacing it. Groundbait has looked at 
it a good many times since the discovery of 
the gold fields of Australia, as he has an idea 
that Texas may be somewhere that way, and 
that Joe, coming back repentant some day 
with a store of nuggets, may call in and 
settle it. 

The Swan has been a fishing house for 
years, not only as in the neighbourhood of a 
fishing stream and the resort of metropolitan 
anglers, but also as a species of house of call 
for fresh-water fishermen —a_piscatorial 
clearing house—a fishing news exchange, a 
social clubhouse for the amateurs of the rod 
and line. 

The little bar parlour of the Swan, which is 
of no particular shape and has a paper 
ceiling, has a door covered on the inner side 
half by a coloured mezzotint of George the 
Third in jack boots, on a horse like a gam- 
bolling hippopotamus, reviewing one hundred 
thousand volunteers in Hyde Park ; half by 
the famous abacus, or slate—the tabular record 
of scores. Dorothy, the “neat-hbanded Phillis ”’ 
of the Swan, albeit a ready reckoner and an 
accomplished artiste in stewing carp and 


frying smelts, is not a very apt scholar ; so she 
has devised a system of financial hieroglyphics 
to cover her want of proficiency in the deli- 
neation of the Arabic numerals. Thus, in her 
money alphabet, a circle (o) stands for a 
shilling; a half moon (() for sixpence, a 
Maltese cross for a penny, and a Greek ditto 


for a halfpenny. 
calculations of the Swan; and pounds are 
represented by avery large O indeed: the 
agglomeration of a score of circles into one 
circumference. The room is hung round with 
badges and trophies of the piscatorial craft. 
Rods of all reed and sizes, eel spears, 
winches, landing nets, Penelopean webs of 
fishing tackle, glistering armouries of hooks, 
harpoons, panniers, bait-cans ; and in a glass 
case a most wonderful piscatorio-entomological 
collection of flies—flies of gorgeously tinted 
floss silk, pheasants’ feathers, and gold and 
silver thread—flies warranted to deceive the 
acutest of fish ; thongh if, viewed through a 
watery medium, the flies come no nearer 
Nature than these do, I have no great opinion 
of the fishes’ discernment. With all due 
reverence for the Eleusinian mysteries of fiy- 
fishing—which I do not understand, be it said. 
Over the fire-place is the identical rod and 
line with which J. Barbell, Esq., hooked the 
monstrous and European-famed jack in the 
river Dodder, near Dublin, and in the 
year of grace eighteen hundred and thirty- 
mine ; in one corner are the shovel and 
bucket with and in which at the same 


Farthings are beneath the | 
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place and time the said jack, after being 
walked seven miles down the banks of the 
Dodder, and cracking the rod into innume- 
rable fissures (though the superior article, one 
of Cheek’s best, would not break), was ulti- 
mately landed. Conspicuous between the 
windows is the portrait of J. Barbell, Esq., a 
hairy-faced man, severely scourging a river 
with a rod like a May-pole ; beneath that, the 
famous jack himself in proprid persond, ina 
glass case, stuifed, very brown and horny 
with varnish, with great staring glass eyes 
(one cracked), and a mouth wide open ee 
hideously. He is swimming vigorously throug 
nothing at all, and has a neat fore-ground of 
moss and Brighton-beach shells, and a backing 
of pea-green sky. There are very many other 
= cases, containing the mummies of other 
amous jacks, trout, roach, dace, and carp, 
including the well-known perch which was 
captured after being heard of for five years in 
the back waters of the Thames near Reading, 
and has a back fin nearly as large as Madame 
de Pompadour’s fan. Not forgetting a well- 
thumbed copy of dear old Izaak’s Complete 
Angler ; a price-list of fishing materials sold 
at the Golden Perch or the Silver Roach, in 
London, with manuscript comments of anglers 
as to the quality thereof pencilled on the 
margin, and the contributions of the ingenious 
Ephemera to Bell’s Life in London, cut from 
that journal and pasted together on the leaves 
of an old cheesemonger’s day-book ; not for- 
getting these with a certain fishy smell pre- 
valent, I think I have drawn the parlour of | 
the Swan for you pretty correctly. The first 
thing you should do on entering this sanctuary 
of fishing is to keep your skirts very close to 
your person, and to duck your head a little— 
the air being at times charged with animal | 
matter in the shape of dried entrails twisted | 
into fishing-lines, which flying about, and | 
winding round your clothes or in your hair, | 
produce a state of entanglement more Gordian 
than pleasant. The chairs and other articles 
of furniture are also more or less garnished | 
with hooks of various sizes, dropped from the | 
parchment hook-books of the gentlemen fisher- | 
men. These protrude imperceptibly, but | 
dangerously, like quills upon the fretful por- 
cupine ; and it is as well to examine your | 
chair with a magnifying glass, or to cause a | 
friend to oceupy it preliminarily, before you 
sit down in it yourself. | 
If you come to the Swan to fish you cannot | 
do better than tackle (I do not use the word | 
with the slightest intention of punning,) 
Groundbait, the landlord, immediately. That 
Boniface will be but too happy to tell you the 
latest fishing news, the most approved fishing 
places, the neighbouring gentry who give | 
permissions to fish. He knows of fish in 
places you would never dream of: he has 
cunningly devised receipts for ground bait: 
his butcher is the butcher for gentles, his 
oil-shops are the shops for greaves ; he has 
hooks that every fish that ever was spawned 
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will gorge, lines that never break, rods. that 
never snap. If you would go farther a-field 
after an essay at the mild suburban angling 
of the RiverSpree, he: will put. you up to rare 
country fishing spots, where there are trouts 
of unheard of size, eels as big. as serpents, 
pikes so large and voracious that they gnaw 
the spokes of water-wheels ; of quict Berk- 
shire villages, where the silver Thames 
murmurs peacefully, gladsomely, innocently 
between sylvan banks, through a green 
thanksgiving landscape, among little islets, 
quiet, sunny, sequestered as the remote Ber- 
mudas ; where the river, in fine, is a river 
you may drink and lave in and rejoice over, 
forgetting the bone factories and gas-works 
and tanneries, the ne sewerage, inky 
colliers, and rotting corpses below Bridge. 

If you come to the Swan merely as.an ob- 
server of the world, how it is a wagging, as I 
do, you may take your half-pint of neat port 
with Groundbait, or shrouding yourself be- 
hind the cloudy mantle.of a pipe, study cha- 
racter among the frequenters of the Swan. 
Groundbait does not fish much himself. The 
engineer has an objection to see himself hoist 
with his own petard. Doctors never take 
their own physic. Lawyers don’t. go to law. 
Groundbait, the arbiter piscatorium, the 
oracle, the expert juré of angling, seldom 
takes:rod in hand himself. He has curiously 
a dominant passion. for leaping, darting 
the lancing pole, swinging by his hands, 
climbing knotted ropes, and other feats 
ef strength and agility. He has quite a 
little gymnasium in his back garden,, leading 
to the river—a kind of gibbet, with ropes 
and ladders, an erection which, when he first 
took the Swan, and set up his gymnastic. ap- 
paratus, gave his neighbour and enemy, the 
Reverend Gricax Typhoon, occasion to address 
several stinging sermons to the congregation 
sitting under him at little Adullam, touching 
the near connection between publicans and 
the most degraded of mankind, such as 
public. executioners, with a neat little his- 
torical parallel concerning Mordecai and 
Haman. ' 

The angling company frequenting the 
Swan are varied and eccentric. Rarely, I am 
of opinion, is eccentricity so prevalent as 
among Anglers. Take Mr. Jetlerson Jebb, 
among his intimates known as Jeff. He is 
something in the City, that mysterious place, 
the home of so many mysterious avocations. 
Every evening during the summer months, 
and every Sunday throughout the year, he 
comes to the Swan to fish or to talk of 
fishing. He is: intensely shabby, snuffy, and 
dirty, and wears-a beaver hat brushed all the 
wrong way and quite red with rust. On one 
finger he wears a very large. and sparkling 
diamond ring. His boots are not boots but 
bats—splay, shapeless, deformed canoes, with 
bulbous excrescences on. the upper lea’ ‘er, 
When he sleeps at the Swan, sont you see the 
Lovts- outside his. deor, they have an. inex- 


pressibly goggy, wall-eyed, shambling appear- 
ance and. sway to.and fro of their own accord 
like the Logan or rocking stone in Cornwall. 
I think Jeff must be in the habit of drinking 
coffee at breakfast, and, purchasing dried sole- 
skins wherewith to clear the decoction of the 
Indian berry, be continually forgetting to 
take his purchases: out of his pockets; for 
there is a fishy smell about him, constant but 
indescribable. He never catches. any fish to 
speak of. He does not.seem to care about 
any. His Perneipel delight is in the peculiarly 
nasty process of kneading together the com- 
pone of gravel, worms, and soaked bread, 
nown as ground-bait, small dumplings. of 
which. ordinarily adhere to his hands and 
habiliments. He smokes a fishy pipe, and 
frequently overhauls avery greasy parchment- 
covered portfolio filled with hooks. His line 
or plan of conversation is consistent and 
simple, but disagreeable, consisting in. flatly 
contradicting any assertion on angling, or, 
indeed, any othér topic advanced _ by the sur- 
rounding company. This peculiarity, together 
with a general crustiness of demeanour and 
malignity of remark, have earned for him 
the sobriquets of the “hedgehog,” “old 
rusty,” “cranky Jeff,” and the like.. If he be 
not a broker’s assistant, or a Custom House 
officer in the City, he. must certainly be 
a holder of Spanish bonds, or Mexican 
\scrip, or some. other description of soured 
| financier. 
| The arm-chairimmediately beneath the por- 
trait of J. Barbell, Esq,, is the property, by 
| conquest, by seniority, and by conseription, of 
|Mr. Bumblecherry, Captain Bumblecherry, 
who has been a brother of the angle, and 
a supporter of the Swan for twenty years. 
For the last five he has boarded and lodged 
beneath Groundbait’s. hospitable roof. In his 
hot youth he was an exciseman; for some 
years. he has been a. gentleman, existing on 
the superannuation allowance granted him b 
a grateful country. He keeps a vehicle which 
he calls a “trap,” but which is, in reality, a 
species of square wickerwork clothes-basket 
on wheels, drawn by a vicious poney. Bumble- 
cherry is a very square, littie old man with 
a red scratch wig, a bulbous nose, and a 
fangy range of teeth. He looks very nearly 
as vicious as his poney. He bids you good 
morning in a threatening manner; scowls 
when you offer him a light for his pipe, and 
not unfrequently takes leave of the parlour 
company at. night with the very reverse. of a 
benediction. He is 4 very bad old man ; and 
when he speaks to you looks very much as if 
he would like to bite you. He does not believe 
in anything, much, except fishing, at which 
recreation he is indefatigable ; fishing at all 
times and all seasons when it is possible to 
fish, singing the while, in a.coffee-mill voice, 
a dreary chant, touching “those that fish for 
roach and dace.” In the evening, when he 
is in.a.decent humour, he will volunteer an 


equally dismal stave called “ The Watchman's 
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nervous,” and a certain song about a wheel-| bait and hooks, elaborate are their prepara- 
barrow, of whose twenty-four verses I can | tions, bold and valorous their promises, but, 
only call to mind one, running, I think, | alas, frequently and signally lame and unsatis- 
|factory their performances. With all their 
fayor | varied armament and intricate machinery, I 
Come in his coach so slow— |have seen them, many a time and oft, dis- 
And what do you think the Mayor come for? 'tanced and defeated by a stick and a string, a 


» Why, to borrow my any ee ” | Worm at one end and a little barelegged boy 


“ The Mayor of Hull come in his coach, 


in all weathers, fair or foul; pouring male- 
dictions on all who dare to meddle with his 
tackle; gloomily cooking the fish he has 
caught, or driving doggedly along in the 
basket cart with the vicious poney—which 
brute anon attempts to bite crossing pas- 
sengers, anon stands stock still, whereat 
Bumblecherry gets out and kicks him till he 
moves again. He abuses Dorothy very fre- 
quently, but as he occasionally makes her 
presents of odd hanks of floss silk he uses in 
fly-making, meat-pies, and other confectionary, 
and once attempted to kiss her in disen- 
gaging a double-barbed hook from her dress, 
there is a report that he means to marry 
her, and at his decease endow her with the 
fabulous wealth he is supposed to have 
accumulated during his connection with the 
British excise. 

A frequent visitor to the Swan is a tall 
high-dried French gentleman in a short cloak, 
decorated with the almost obsolete poodle 
collar. Nobody knows his name, so he is 
generally called, with reference to his foreign 


extraction, as the “Moossoo.” He is a very | 


assiduous, but pensive and melancholy, fisher- 
man, and, sitting on a stump with the poodle 
collar turned up over his countenance, looks 
very like “Patience on a monument.” In 
hot weather he will not disdain to take off his 
stockings, and, rolling up his trousers, fish 
bare-legged at a considerable distance from 
the coe 

and care of gentles and worm-bait, and 


ony carries about with him a box of} 


ob-worms, which, he laments to Mrs. Ground- 

bait (who speaks a little French), are con- 
tinually getting loose, and walking up and 
down the stairs of his house “la canne @ la 
main”—an anecdote I venture to relate with 
a view to signalling a peculiarity, hitherto 
unknown, in the natural history of lob- 
worms. 

In summer weather a great crowd of dandy 
fishermen invade the Swan. These gay young 
brothers of the Angle—bucks of Cheapside 
and exquisites of the Poultry—come down on 
afternoons and Sundays in the most astonish- 
ing fishing costume, and laden with the most 
elaborate fishing tackle. Wide-awake hats 
of varied hue, fishing jackets of curious cut, 
veils, patent fishing boots, belts, pouches, 
winches like small steam-engines, so compli- 
cated are they; stacks of rods, coils of lines, 
bait cans painted the most vivid green: such 
are the panoplies of these youths. Tremen- 
dous is the fuss and pother they make about 





He is an amateur in the breeding | 





| at the other. 
It is a sight to see the captain savagely fishing 


SAINT CRISPIN. 


Tue Emperor Charles the Fifth, béing 
anxious to know the sentiments of his 
humbler subjects concerning himself and his 
government, often went incog., and mixed 
himself among them. One night at Brussels, 
his boot requiring immediate mending, he was 
directed to a cobbler. Unluckily, it happened 
to be Saint Crispin’s Day; and, instead of 
finding the cobbler inclined for work, he was 
in the height of jollity among his acquaint- 
ances. The Emperor made known his wants, 
and offered him a handsome gratuity. 

“What ! friend,” said the cobbler, “do you 


| know no better than to ask one of our craft 


to work on Saint Crispin’s Day? Were it 
Charles himself, I’d not do a stitch for him 
now ; but if you'll come in and drink to Saint 
Crispin, do, and welcome ; we are as merry 
as the Emperor can be.” The Emperor 
accepted the offer; but while he was con- 
templating their rude pleasure, instead of 
joining init, the jovial host thus accosted him 
—*What! I suppose you are some courtier 
politician or other, by that contemplative 
phiz; but be you who or what you will, you 
are heartily welcome. Drink about. Here ’s 
Charles the Fifth’s health !” 

“Then you love Charles the Fifth ?” 

“Love him!” says the son of Crispin ; 
“ay, ay, L love his long nose-ship well enough, 
but I should love him much better would 
he but tax us a little less.” After a time 
they parted ; and the Emperor, liking the 
frankness of the cobbler, sent for him next 
day. 

When the poor fellow found that his un- 
known guest and the Emperor were one and 
the same person, he was scared out of his 
wits; he feared that the “long nose-ship” 
would be the death of him. The Emperor, 


| however, allayed his fears, and promised to 


grant him any reasonable wish he might 
express. Crispin thereupon requested that, 
in future, the cobblers of Flanders might bear 


|for their arms a boot, with the Emperor’s 


crown upon it ; and that in all processions the 
Company of Cobblers should take precedence 
of the Company of Shoemakers. 

And this is how it arose that the cobblers 
of Brussels possess these honorary distinc- 
tions. 

Saint Crispin, whether in England or 
Flanders, greatly disapproves of his sons 
working on his natal day. He bids them 
all feast and be merry, and they do so— 
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from the worshipful Cordwainers’ Company 
down to the 


* cobbler who lives in a stall, 
Which serves him for parlour, and kitchen, and all.” 


Saint Crispin and Saint Crispinian, the two 
sainted cobblers, were two brothers of noble 
birth, who came from Rome to Soissons to 
preach in the middle of the third century, 
supporting themselves by making shoes 
during the night. Brothers they are in 
fame, at any rate: for there are at Paris (or 
were, some years ago, but perhaps revolutions 
have overturned them) two pious Societies 
called Fréres Cordonniers (Brother Shoe- 
makers); the one under the protection of 
Saint Crispin, and the other under that of 
Saint Crispinian ; they live monastically, and 
make shoes to support themselves and to assist 
the poor. Our Cordwainers and these Cor- 
donniers are supposed to have derived their 
names from Cordouanniers, workers in Cor- 
douan, or Cordovan leather. 

Saint Crispin keeps up many old customs 
among his followers, the Cordwainers of 
England, as well as dmong the Cordonniers 
of the Continent, while other ceremonies have 
fallen into desuetude. The country shoe- 
makers were wont to cease candle-light 
working on the first Monday in March, and 
a holiday was enjoyed among them called 
“welting the block.” They assembled in the 
shop, procured drink, and the eldest hand 
poured the first glassfull on a burning candle 
into the block candlestick; and after this 
symbolic performance, the sons of Crispin 
went through a well-known process of imbi- 
bition. Perhaps the country shoemakers may 
still remember something of the custom 
which Bloomfield used to enjoy in his shoe- 
making days—of waxing his customers to 
the seat of Saint Crispin, preparatory to the 
serving of them witha “pen’orth of strap- 
oil.” 

The craft is rich in names which have 
become in greater or lesser degree house- 
hold property. There was the eccentric 
Lackington who, in the title-page of his auto- 
biography, tells us that he came to London 
with five pounds in his pocket, and rose 
to be a bookseller having an annual sale of 
a hundred thousand volumes : he had been 
a shoemaker in the west of England. There 
was Sir Cloudesley Shovel, the redoubtable 
admiral, There was Fox, the real original 
Friend, There was Hans Sachs, the poet 
of Niirenberg, and the friend of Luther. 
There were the learned Baudouin and Jacob 
Béhmen. There were the radical Hardy and 
the astrological Partridge; the powerful 
Gifford and the gentle Bloomfield. There 
were Savage, and many others—all sons of 
Crispin before they turned their thoughts 
and energies into new channels. 

It is an odd thing, for which few persons 
seem to be able to account, that the shire of 


Northampton, above al] others in the three! 
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kingdoms (except the metropolitan county), 
is the headquarters of the boot and shoe trade. 
Wellingtons, Bluchers, Prince Georges, 
Clarences and Alberts, Oxonians, Cambridge, 
Cambridge ties, side-springs, tops, spring-tops, 
waterproof shooting, hunting, strong boy, 
French dress, strong walking, front lace, 
side lace, highlows, and double-channel— 
all are brought from this inland county in 
numbers which would stagger “the oldest 
inhabitant.” 

Northampton, Wellingborough, and Ket- 
tering, are the three principal towns ; but 
there are others which pick up the smaller 
crumbs. The sale-shop shoes and boots are 
especially supplied from this quarter ; indeed, 
this is the distinguishing feature of the 
Northamptonshire trade, for there are very 
few “ bespoke ” goods here made. And these 
country workers press somewhat heavily on 
those of London, keeping down wages, and 
ene and profits to a somewhat low degree, 

any a manufacture has assumed a new 
aspect in consequence of those foolish “strikes” 
to which our workmen are rather prone; 
and we believe that it was owing to some 
such strike among the London shoemakers, 
in the early part of the present century, that 
a migration took place to Northampton, where 
a tolerably large manufacture for an agricul- 
tural population had before been established. 
St. Crispin remembers 1812 as_ having 
been a momentous year in these matters. 
There was strife between masters and men in 
London ; the latter, earning more than they 
have ever earned siuce, assumed the mastery, 
and o’ermastered the masters. Men met, 
masters met ; men threatened, masters refused ; 
work was stopped, and orders were suspended, 
Several employers, determined not to be 
coerced into the new terms, cut out their 
leather in London, and sent it to Northampton 
to be made into boots and shoes ; and several 
sent their orders to be wholly executed in 
that county. Northampton looked up; it 
became mighty busy ; and it opened ware- 
houses in London for the sale of Northampton 
work ; and foreign merchants, finding that 
there was another English town which was 
better worth their notice than the metropolis, 
in respect to this branch of commerce, forth- 
with sent their orders to Northampton. The 
result staggered the London masters, and 
still more the London men. Down to that 
period Northampton boots and shoes were 
scarcely known in the metropolis, having 
mostly shod the denizens of the midland 
counties ; and the London hands made not 
only the goods for London wear, but for 
export also, St. Crispin’s children in the 
metropolis have been sorry for 1812. 

Busy working is this at Northampton, and 
its neighbour towns. There are master 
manufacturers, who keep extensive ware- 
houses, and give out work to be done by 
operatives who work at their own dwellings ; 
the leather, cut to the proper sizes and Shapes, 
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is-provided, and wages of so much per dozen 
pairs are paid for the making. Not that one 
man wholly makes a pair of boots and shoes ; 
far otherwise. There is the shoe-closer, 
who works the upper leather ; the shoe-man, 
who attaches the unders to the uppers ; the 
boot-closer, and the boot-man, who do in 
respect to boots what the others do to shoes ; 
the blocker, the runner, the clicker, and the 
cleaner-up. And tlien for women’s boots 
and shoes, there are the women’s-man, the 
binder, the sew-round-man, the welt-man, 
and others whose separate duties could hardly 
be described except in very roundabout 
terms. As these busy workers use up much 
leather, tanners and leather-dressers must be 
resorted to; and accordingly we meet. with 
such in the Northamptonshire towns. And 
as the men must each have his kit, or 
grinders, there are the so-called grinders’ 
warehouses, whence awls, lapstones, pincers, 
nippers, hammers, hemp, flax, wax, horse-hair, 
tips clout nails, sparables, sprigs, pegs, and 
all the other odds and ends of the workbench 
may be had. But Northampton would be 
offended if only the coarse rough work were 
attributed to it ; it can and does produce the 
more polished elegancies. It may be stated 
that there is rather more approach to a kind 
of factory system at Northampton than in| 
London, among the sons of Crispin, The 
cheap sale-shop boots for Northampton are| 
often undertaken by men who have'a number | 
of boys under them—younkers who either 
obtain very small wages, or who give their 
services in return for the apprentice instruc- 
tion. So much do the workmen accustom 
themselves to children’s labour, that there is 
a sort of saying, “ every child in Northampton | 
has a leather apron.” It must not be sup- 
posed that “French” boots necessarily come | 
from the other side of the Channel ; except | 
those sold at the best shops, they are of| 
Northampton origin. 

St. Crispin’s trade is very much divided | 
in our principal towns. In London, we know 
that there are shops in which the boots and} 
shoes are not ticketed, and others in which | 
the temptation of low prices is blazoned forth ; 
the former are the bespoke, and the latter the 
sale shops. But behind the scenes we should 
find many other grades—principally relating 
to the old shoe trade, and of singular cha- 
racter. In the new work, however, we all 
know how much importance is attached to 
fit, shape, ton, ease without slovenliness ; and 
we may readily believe that a good cutter- 
out is valued. And was it not so in the 
olden time? Gay, in his Trivia, makes the 
muse do duty in the service of well-fitting 
boots and shoes :— 


& 





Should the big last extend the shoe too wide, 
Each stone will wrench th’ unwary step aside ; 
The sudden turn may stretch the swelling vein, 
Thy cracking joints unhinge, or ankle sprain ; 
And when too short the modish shoes are worn, 
You 'll judge the seasons by your shooting corn.” 





And Chaucer : 
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“ Of shoon and bootes new and fair, 
Look at the least thou have a pair, 
And that they fit so fetously, 

That these rude men may utterly 
Marvel, sith that they sit so plain, 
How they come on and off again.” 


The Buenos Ayres gauchos, or native 
horsemen, procure a close-fitting rider’s boot 
in an original way. The rider kills a young 
colt and takes off the skin of the hind le 
from the fetlock up to the middle of the 
thigh. He removes the hair ; and, while the 
skin is moist and flexible, he fits it to his 
own leg and foot. The part from the 
hamstring downwards forms the foot of the 
boot, the rest forming the leg. In shaping 
the hide, so as to make it fit comfortably, one 
part becomes extended, whilst another part 
is contracted. In this way the foot is entirely 
covered, except the first three toes, which 
remain with no other covering than Nature 
gave them. 

The stray sale-shop boots and shoes are 
met with mostly in some particular iocalities. 
There is an old ballad relating to Bartholo- 
mew Fair, written just about two centuries 
ago, which says :— 


“Then at Smithfield Bars, 'twixt the ground and 
the stars, 
There ’s a place they call Shoemaker’s Row, 
Where that you may buy shoes every day, 
Or go barefoot all the year I trow.” 


Whether this particular Shoemaker Row is 
still left we doubt; but, about Saffron Hill 
and Clerkenwell, there are many shops where 
are sold the double-everlasting, much-endur- 
ing, weather-defying, lace-up boots and shoes, 
whose soles exhibit rows of most formidably- 
headed hob-nails. 

One by one the relics of old-fashioned 
London are taken from us; but we still 
retain the genuine cobbler who stitches 
away at old shoes, and talks radical polities 
with much English independence in his little 
stall beneath a shop-window. How the men 
manage to creep into these boxes is a perfect 
marvel, We know one whose workshop has 
no door whatever; he can only get into his 
establishment through the window, the total 
height of which is somewhat under three feet. 
Crooked he must get into it, crooked remain 
there, and crooked get out again ; for to stand 
upright is an impossibility. His factory is 
scooped out of one of the old-school public- 
houses now passing away under the influence 
of plate-glass splendours. Fire-place he has 
none; so that his only caloric must be derived 
from the warmth of his own heart. And yet 
here does Crispin stitch away, year after year. 

Mr. Deulin who, a bootmaker himself, has 
shown that he knows something about litera- 
ture as well as boots, tells us, in his little 
book on Shoemaking, that in France there 
are itinerant cobblers who go about from 
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place to place with a basket at their 
backs, square to the shoulders and rounded 
outwards. In this they carry their few pieces 
of kit, knife, awls, &e., and a necessary 
assortment of leather for patches and sole and 
heel mending. On getting a job, these French 
Crispins sit down at a doorstep, and work 
away; then, packing up their traps again, 
they are off in search of other customers, 
calling out somewhat on the principle of our 
itinerant tinkers and chair-menders. Most of 
these men are said to come from Lorraine. 
There is another class of cobblers in France, 
partly itinerant and partly stationary : some- 
times you may see, in the South of France, 
an enormous umbrella planted firmly in the 
market-place, a cobbler busily engaged beneath 
it, and a villager or two waiting while the work 
is in progress—the unshod feet being mean- 
while innocently displayed to the light of day. 

The cobbler is a favourite in many countries, 
and is indeed a sort of privileged person. 
He is a clubbist, beyond all doubt, and one 
who gives forth his opinions concerning the 
state of the nation with a good deal of self- 
satisfaction. And even in the East, where 


clubs are not very plentiful, and where men 
do not much accustom themselves to discussions 
on the state of the nation, we find nevertheless 
that the shoe-makers, or slipper-makers, or 
cobblers, are a waggish sort of people; they 
take part in many a story, as the readers 
of the Arabian Nights entertainments will 


doubtless remember ; if we mistake not, the 
cobblers very often assisted the princesses to 
make their escape. 

What a delicate name is that of “Trans- 
lator,” as given by St. Crispin to some of his 
sons! A “vamper” is dubious; a “reno- 
vator ” will do very well ; but a translator is 
a happy stroke of genius. When boots and 
shoes have rendered all the service which 
the owners hope to draw out of them, they 
find their: way—through paths which mark 
the curious diversities of town trade—to the 
districts above-named, and others of similar 
character, where the translators take them in 
hand. Alas! a hero is not a hero to his 
valet ; nor is a translator a translator among 
his brethren of the shoe-craft: he is only a 
“clobberer.” Now aclobberer is not a nice 
name at all: the man who answers to this 
name does not do nice work or use nice ma- 
terials. If there are crevices and breaks in 
an old pair of shoes which he does not choose 
to fill up with leather, he insinuates into 
them a dose of clobber, which seems to be a 
mixture of ground cinders and paste ; and if 
there be other gaps which clobber will not 
serve but heel-ball will, then does this black 
compound do duty instead of leather. But if 
neither clobber nor heel-ball will suffice ; if 
there be “nothing like leather” for the 
purpose; he does not waste precious bits 
of new leather; he has by him a store of 
pieces, derived from the uppers and unders 
of boots: and shoes which have passed 
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through a process of dissection, after perhaps 
a long career of service in a higher walk im 
life. A pair of Wellingtons, trodden under 
feet until their life is nearly pressed out of 
them, are sold at last for sixpence or eight- 
pence ; their day is so far gone that they can- 
not even be translated ; but'they are still useful 
to cut up, and to supply small pieces which 
may be destined to run a yet further career. 
While the old shoes and boots are being 
cobbled and clobbered, the makers of new 
goods are striving to introduce new and 
useful forms and materials in the manufac- 
ture. One man sews his boots with wire- 
thread instead of hempen-thread; another 
directs our attention to his revolving circular 
heels, which may be turned round when worn 
down on one side; a third points to his excel- 
lent iron-rim heel, filled with gutta-percha ; 
a fourth seeks impermeability to wet by the 
insertion of a gutta-percha sole between the 
inner and the outer soles; a fifth, learned im 
the elasticity of India-rubber, inserts elastic 
side-pieces to his shoes. In the warlike days, 
the late Sir M. 1. Brunel made army shoes by 
machinery, fastened with nails instead of b 
sewing; it was ingenious, like his bloc 
machinery ; but, somehow or other, it died. 
St. Crispin has had ‘something to. do: with 
the Government, and has found out (what has 
been discovered by many others) that Govern~ 
ment officials move very slowly in Govern- 
ment affairs, A “ Blue Book,” of recent date, 
narrates how that a certain shoemaker, at 
Edinburgh, patented in 1838 a boot or half- 
boot, which had an elastic “ waist,” the waist 
being that portion of the bottom: of the boot 
situated between the tread and the heel ; it 
was made of an elastic material, that it might 
better accommodate itself to the movements 
of the foot. The patentee thought these boots 
well suited for our infantry soldiers ; and the 
fourteen years’ correspondence which ensued 
is quite a curiosity. The Commanderin- 
Chief, knowing that the colonels of regiments 
have a peeuniary interest in the clothing of 
the men, disavowed all control, but promised 
to recommend the shoes to the colonels, if the 
invention turned out well. The Adjutant- 
General wrote to the general officer com- 
manding in Scotland with no result. A fire 
of letters followed from the Adjutant-General 
to the Colonel of the Grenadier Guards; from 
the Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, back 
again, to the Adjutant-General, which lasted 
up to 1843, when the Adjutant-General de- 
clared that he could do nothing further in 
the matter. The patentg then wrote to the 
duke, and a correspondence ensued back ward 
and forward, between exactly the same 
parties, until 1847, The inventor then wrote 
to the Secretary-at-War, who wrote to the 
Adjutant-General, who wrote to the duke, 
who wrote to the Clothing Board, who wrote 
back to the Secretary-at-War, who wrote 
back to the patentee, communicating no satis- 
factory result. The matter finished nearly 
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where it began. Of the merits or demerits of 
the boot we do not presume to judge; we only 
point to the fact, that certain officers of 
Government take fourteen years to decide 
how they like a pair of boots. 


THE DELUGE AT BLISSFORD. 


Tuts is the way Jack Plover lives when he 
is at home ; but first of all I must tell you 
that Jack’s home is the wide wide world, and 
that when he stays in London or in Brighton, 
or goes shooting or yachting, he considers 
himself merely on a visit. He has now been 
what any one else would have called settled in 
town, for the last ten years, but still he looks 
upon it merely as a tent pitched for the 
night, and conveying no idea to his mind of 
stability or even repose. However, all the 
rest of us think Sioatien his headquarters for 
life, and therefore I will tell you how he lives 
in that gay metropolis. He has beautiful 
lodgings over an artificial flower-maker’s in 
Jermyn Street, belongs to the Acropolis Club, 
and sports a swish-tai'ed poney, with very 
high action and immensely long teeth, in a 
livery stable in the St. James’s mews. He 
pursues his literary. studies in bed, and gene- 
rally reads a novel before breakfast ; but this 
is not so great a feat as it appears, for he 
does not breakfast till one or two o'clock. 
He then sallies into the street, skims through 
a page or two of the Times at the Acropolis, 
takes three or four turns up and down from 
the Duke of York’s pillar to the Regent Street 
Circus, dives for half an hour into the back 
parlour of a cigar-shop, mounts his charger 
and goes on duty in Hyde Park, sits down to 
dinner at a little past seven, sips a pint of 
port, climbs up into the billiard room at ten, 
plays till twelve, sups till one, and commences 
the round of life by retiring to his couch at 
two o'clock in the morning. Mr. Plover is 
(theoretically) of a very active, enterprising 
disposition, and considers idleness a crime ; he 
would send all vagrants to the treadmill, and 
pities poor devils of country clergymen because 
they have so little to do. His easy life has 
handled his outward man so tenderly, that if 
it weren’t for the gradually increasing dark- 
ness of the hair-dye, you wouldn’t think he 
had grown a day older for the last ten years. 
His hair was at one time a glossy brown ; it 
has past through the intermediate shades of 
dark auburn, coal-black, ink-black, and is now 
finally settled into the darkest, deepest, beauti- 
fullest blue. His whiskers, however, don’t 
share in the increasi@g nigritude of his hair, 
so he cuts them rigorously off; having been 
occasionally laughed at for the mixed colours 
which adorned his cheeks—the roots being 
very white and the tips very dark—like pine- 
trees on the snowy Appenine. This care of his 
personal appearance arises from a desire to 
please the world in general, and has no 
reference to any one in particular. He hasn’t 
had a flirtation for twenty years, and has now 
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forgotten all about it; which is odd, consi- 
dering that it cost him several thousand 
ounds for breach of promise. The lady was 
inconsolable and married an Irish major 
three months after the trial. The name of 
the Irish major he industriously forgot ; the 
name of the lady even was beginning to 
glimmer in a feeble indistinctness of something 
between Juliet and Maria; her surname he 
had either altogether banished with other 
“trivial, fond records,” or at least had locked 
it away in some secret drawer of his mind 
into which he very seldom looked. Jack, 
like some philanthropists of my acquaintance 


|—who express unbounded interest in the 


happiness of the human family at large, 
and do no good to any member of it in 
particular—had a profound veneration for 
the fair sex in the abstract, but hated all 
women in their individual capacity with a 
vehemence which was only equalled by his 
indignation at a tough beefsteak or a bottle of 
corked wine. Yet he was polite. No French- 
man of Louis Quatorze’s reign ever so thrilled 
at a female presence. His cheeks flushed 
when a lady spoke to him, even when she 
only asked him if he would have a helping of 
fish. His voice faltered as he answered. In 
fact, he was incorrigibly shy, and was nowhere 
happy or at his ease except in the Acropolis 
or in his apartments at Jermyn Street. 

Has anybody forgotten the raininess of last 
winter? How the clouds were in a perpetual 
state of distillation, and the streets in a per- 
petual stream? Walking was impossible, 
riding in the Park was a service of great 
danger to man and horse. London, in fact, 
became intolerable, and Jack determined to 
go into the country for change of scene. 

There is the prettiest little place that ever 
was seen on the coast of Dorset, and out of 
compliment to its character we will call it 
Blissford. It can scarcely be called a village, 
for the houses are all villas, each with a nice 
little coach-house, as if for the express purpose 
of shewing how excellently Humility contents 
itself with a low-hung phaeton, undersize, and 
therefore duty-free. These villas are ranged 
in a long straight line under a protecting 
height, and have a fine and extensive view of 
the great ocean in front. Between them, how- 
ever, and the shore is a rich low level of 
grassy field, and in the middle of the space— 
shaded by trees and enriched all round with 
shrubs of every hue and perfume—lies a small 
lake, famous for the deep blue of its water, and 
the romantic seclusion of its winding banks. 
No wonder Blissford became popular, espe- 
cially with mammas who are righ in grown-up 
daughters. 

Never a year passed without a marriage or 
two in the little old church, about a mile 
from the shore. And how was it possible to 
be otherwise ? The visitors—for several of 
the villas did not disdain to hang a hospitable 
board over their garden walls, announcing 
their willingness to accommodate families, or 
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even single lodgers—were thrown very much 
together. The clergyman was very popular, 
There were charming pathways, and shady 
nut groves, and whole days and weeks of 
idleness on the yellow sand. So you may say 
it was impossible for any two young people 
to remain unattached for more than a few 
days. It is remarkable, too, that the spire 
of the little old church was conspicuous from 
every point of view. In the midst of a con- 
versation in almost any portion of the 
country, on lifting up their eyes the young 
people were sure to see the gilded weather- 
cock glistening in the sun, and saying, or 
in fancy’s ear seeming to say, “Here I am. 
Banns proclaimed on the shortest notice—or 
licensed marriages punctually performed.” 
The invitation thus pabenhaalbealey given, it 
was impossible to resist—and Blissford could 
boast of one happy couple more. 

To this balmy spot Jack Plover—on the 
recommendation of a friend whose remem- 
brance of Blissford was now endeared by 
the possession of a wife aud seven children 
—Jack betook himself. The rain which 
had been a deluge in London was a water- 
spout here. Day and night tubs were per- 
petually discharged upon the chalky roads, 
The lake swelled over its banks, and spread 
over all the fields. Garden walls were.under- 
mined, and lay in ruins on the tops of 
cucumber frames ; grassy banks were pros- 
trated, and formed avalanches of mud over 
all the footpaths. So when Mr. Plover looked 
out of the window of Essex villa on the 
morning after his arrival, he saw nothing 
between him and the sea but a great floating 
expanse of white chalk, relieved by some up- 
rooted hedgerows, and a low, sullen, creeping 
inundation caused by the gradual but sure 
rising of the lake, which converted the whole 
district into a true representation of that early 
stage of the world’s history, when the earth 
was inhabited only by the mastodon and the 
ichthyosauri. The sight of acrocodile would 
not have astonished the observer. In fact it 
would have delighted him, for Jack was of a 
social disposition, and would have looked on 
a visit from a hippopotamus as a vast im- 
provement on-the utter solitude to which he 
saw he was condemned. “Is there no one 
else in the whole parish of Blissford?” he 
sighed, for his spirits were rapidly evapora- 
ting. -“Have the inhabitants of all these 
villas been washed out of them, like a cargo 
of oranges out of a stranded ship? But if 
they were as full as Noah’s ark, how could 
they establish a communication with each 
other? An ordinary umbrella would be con- 
verted into sponge before you got to the 
nearest neighbour ; boats also are impossible, 
for the excessive porousness of the soil sucks 
in every drop that falls, leaving the surface 
in a clinging, half-dry condition, so that you 
have the appearance, after a turn or two on 
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will make a tour of inspection in front of the 
villas. Somebody perhaps will know me. If 
not, I will make up to the first pleasant-looking 
fellow I see. I will have him to dinner. Rainy 
weather is delightful for mild Havannahs.” 

With these ‘active resolutions he put on 
his boots, buttoned his great-coat, grasped 
his umbrella, and was on the point of 
leaving the house. But help was near at 
hand, and sunshine—in a metaphorical sense 
of the word—once more penetrated into 
Jack’s room. He thought he heard in 
the garden, which abutted on the road, the 
sound of some one approaching ; he went to 
the window, and looking down, saw the 
flattened top of a saturated umbrella at the 
front door. He heard a bell—he heard the 
door opened—a voice asking if “the gentle- 
man” was at home ; he then heard a dripping 
as if from a leak in the roof, but it onl 
proceeded from the visitor’s hat, on the oil 
cloth in the passage ; the parlour door was 
opened, and a man in a state of sloppy humi- 
dity put his head a very short way into the 
apartment, and smiled a ghastly smile, while 
his body was concealed by the door. 

“ Come in,” said Jack, in a cheery voice, 
“pray don’t stand on ceremony. I am de- 
lighted to see you.” 

“T am only afraid,” said the face, “ of 
spoiling the greens.” 

“ Never mind the spoiling of the greens,” 
said Jack, “ that’s more the cook’s business 
than ours. Are you the market gardener ?” 

“The carpet, sir, I mean,” said the head 
once more. “The greys stand it very well, 
but Jime and water is fatal to the green pat- 
terns. My shoes would burn them up like 
vitriol.” Jack looked at the carpet: it was 
in squares of grey and green. 

“Can’t you jump always on one of the 
greys?” said Jack. “Come in, and tell me 
the news of the place.” 

* Sad news, I fear, sir,” said the man, now 
emerging into the room and adroitly plantin 
his footsteps always on the light-coloure 
squares, “ The Superiors can’t take in any 
more, and what the Inferiors may do makes 
me tremble to contemplate.” 

“Sit down, my good friend,” said Jack, 
enchanted to find an opportunity for his ar- 
gumentative powers. “ There’s nothing I like 
so much as a little political discussion, After 
all, arn’t both in their right places ?—the 
Superiors above, the Inferiors below ?” 

“ T can’t sit down, sir,” said the visitor, “I 
should leave my mark on the green morocco 
bottoms, and ruin them for life, having had 
the misfortune to have a backward tumble on 
my way down here. But, with regard to 
Superiors and Inferiors being in their right 
ey they may be at this moment—let us 

ope they are—but if this job continues, the 
Inferiors will decidedly swallow us up.” 

“ T allow no man, in my presence,” replied 


the garden-walk, of having whitewashed your | Jack in a stately manner, “to join in the 
boots. But anything is better than this. I! ridiculous ery against the people. What you 
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allude to, sir, is the very:stratum on which | 
the whole of our fabric rests.” 
’ “ Exactly, sir,” said the man. “ Mud.” 
“T confess, sir,” said Jack, a little nettled 
at the man’s tone and manner, “that oeca- 
_ sionally the masses may be a little un- 
easy under the burdens they are subjected 
to, but see how many hundred years they 
have stood the test of all that could be laid 
on them! how they have gone on, consoli- 
dating their power—strengthening their order 
—and giving a broad, firm and capacious plat- 
form, on which the Superiors, as you call them, 
must rely, as their only ground of safety, 
their only hope of support.” Jack looked 
round in the vain expectation of a round of 
“Hear! hears!” which would have saluted 
this burst of eloquence in the smoking-room 
of the Acropolis. None came; but the man | 
with the dripping garments replied, 

“ Precisely what I say, sir; and now the 
rain, if it lasts a week longer, will infallibly 
turn the whole of the Inferiors into pap, and 
then, sir, where will the Superiors be? This 
is a chalk formation—the lower beds are all 
clay—clay and water make mud—mud can’t 
stand any weight—where will all our houses 
go? And the Boroo’s greenhouse? And 
Mr. Muffleton’s imitation tower? And the 
flag-staff inevery garden ?” 

“Oh!” said Jack, after a pause. “ I thought 
you meant somethingelse. Sit down ; here’s 
a wicker-bottomed chair—now tell me what 


you are afraid of and who you are.” 
“T am afraid of the Boroo, sir, and am by 


profession an architect. I was pleased with 
the beauty of Blissford many years ago; 
bought a lot of land; laid it out in building 
sites; and did very well. Some of the 
houses I sold; the ground-rent was secure ; 
others I let on long leases; and the Boroo, 
six years ago, took this villa, and now she 
will ruin us all.” 

“ Who the deuce is the Boroo? and what 
is she doing ?” 

“ She is a geologist, sir, and declines to pay 
any rent till I dry her foundation. I couldn’t, 
sir; the pond isnot fifty yards from the 
house ; and now she is resolved to dry her 
foundations herself.” 

“And a very sensible thing to do,” said 
Jack. “But what puts you in such a fright ?” 

“The lake, you perceive, sir, is a little 
swelled just now, the waters are coming in this 
direction. I don’t deny it, but the Boroo will 
take no advice. She has set a number of men 
to find a chink in the ground between the 
pond and this. If they find a chink, they 
will turn the whole water of the lake into 
it. Where will it all go, sir? Tearing and 
tumbling among the great boulders of chalk, 
creeping and crawling among the twists and 
sinuosities of the lower formation, finally, 
sir, it will reach the slippery clay, convert 
it all into porridge, and down, down, through 
chalk and marl and stone we shall all go 
sinking, sinking, till at last we get absorbed | 





in ‘the black, pulpy, greasy mud, which in 
this place is two or three hundred feet thick.” 

The man’s face became pale with agitation, 
and*the unusual tremor of every limb per- 
ceptibly increased the dripping, which now 
ran in little runlets all over the carpet, beneath 
his chair. 

“ And the Boroo?” said Jack participating 
in the man’salarm. “Who.isshe ? Where does 
she live ?” 

“Here, in this very house, sir. She lives 
in the upper story and pretends to be only a 
lodger, but she’s the landlady, and a very 
sharp:one you'll find her; though she pre- 
tends to be so far above letting out apartments 
for single gentlemen.” 

“Her name is odd.” 

“Her name is Mrs. O’Brien, but she says 
she had a husband who was descended from 
several kings long ago, and so she takes the 
name of Brian Boroo. She threatens per- 
sonal violence if-I ever speak to her again, 
for she’s tired of hearing my demands for 
rent. 
than to me, and if you could manage to iget 
her to withdraw the men and leave the water 
alone, it would be the saving of us all, sir.” 

“Well,” said Jack, as usual letting his 
good-nature get the better of his discretion, 
“T am not afraid to face the Boroo, espe- 
cially as I shall start for Ryme Legis at.once 
and get out of the way before any catastrophe 
occurs.” 

He looked out of the window as he spoke. 


There was the rain, pouring away as if it had | 


only fresh begun, and there were the waters 


of the pond creeping onward, onward, as if | 


determined to take possession of the land. 


“We'll go and see the men at work,” he 


said ; “if they discover a chink and let the 
deluge into it, we can manage to escape before 
they have sapped the foundation, and we can 
leave the Boroo to her fate.” 


“But I’m the ground landlord,” replied the | 


man, with a rueful visage, “and where will 
be the security for my rents ?” 


Jack rang the bell and ordered the maid to | 
have a glass of brandy and water ready for | 
him in half.an hour, as he felt sure he should / 
require refreshment after his wet walk. He | 


also left a message that he wished for the 


honour of an interview with the Boroo on | 


his return, and sent up his card. 


The perturbed visitor got up to accompany | 
him, and made a mist as he walked across the | 


floor that dimmed the little mirror over the 
mantel-piece to such an extent that Jack bad 
to wipe it with one of the chair-covers before 
he could arrange his curls in the glass, 
Arrived at the side of the lake they found 
they were just in time to witness the disco- 


very of a large chink about ten feet below the | 


surface, opening amidst a mass of broken 
marl, with here and there a large rock jpre- 
senting its fractured angles, and altogether a 
very dismal-looking hole, as can well ‘be 
couceived. 








She’ll be civiller perhaps to a stranger | 


eS 
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“ All’s up!” said the wretched proprietor, | the pond, and a poor little man has been with 
wringing his hands. “ Down we all go. All|me to say we shall all be swamped in a few 
the water in the lake will be guided into that | hours. The Inferiors—whoever they may be 
abyss; it will branch eastward and westward, | —won't stand it at any price, and will be oft | 


and will change its course and get down among | and leave us in the lurch toa certainty. So 


the clay and ‘there it will soak and saturate | it’s my opinion we had better walk our chalks 


So 


re 





and dig.:and burrow out and soften and loosen 
and melt and jumble all together, like a bowl 
of whipt cream, and all from the fearful 
obstinacy of one detestable woman. I wish 
Irish kings had never been invented.” 

“Then it’s too late now to do any good?” 
inquired Jack. “I may save myself the 
trouble, perhaps the danger of speaking to 
the Boroo. I’m off to Jermyn Street this 
very day.” 

“There’s no coach, no ’bus, no gig,” said the 
man with a :kind of malicious satisfaction at 
the detention of the lukewarm advocate; 
“see the Boroo, sir; bid her stop these men. 
Tll wait and see the water admitted to the 


|; chink and bring you word of what occurs.” 


Matters now began to look serious, Mr. 
Plover had not been geologicaily brought up, 
but he began to perceive that if foundations 
are undermined houses must fall down ; and, 
regardless of :mud and ‘rain, he hurried back 


| to Essex Villa, determined to make one more 


effort for life before he betook himself to 
Ryme Legis—the nearest :station—on foot. 
The agitation of his feelings, the perpetuity of 
the rain, the stiffness of the clay, the heaviness 
of his great-coat, and the rapidity of his pace 
were too much for him, He sank on the.sofa 
on reaching his apartment, and has ever since 
maintained that the fell ‘into a deliquium or 
swoon. Wien he once more opened his eyes he 
found a little table wheeled. close tohis side,and 
on it the object of his extreme desire—a glass of 
brandy :and water—within reach of his hand. 
He heard the rustle of a silk gown as if in 
retreat from the apartment, but ere he could 
turn ‘his eyes towards the door the wearer 
of it had disappeared. Could it be the 
Boroo ? 


His.anxiety on this point was soon at:an.end. 
A tap came tothe door. Enter ‘a lady on the 
wrong side of forty, thin asia lath, with pro- 


ong and so low that it had evidently done 


duty many a time in a minuet de la cour. | 


Jack started up. This couldn't be the dread- 
ful individual he had trembled to encounter. 
She was evidently.a “woman of mind ;” there 
was a.soft romance in her expression; Jack 
could have believed her the Tenth Muse or 
Corinne. 

“May I .ask, madam, whom I have ‘the 
honour of addressing ?” 

She replied with.a strong Inish accent and 
smile: “ You-address the sister-in-law of the 
Boroo. She bids me say that recollection's 
font is opened and the ‘tears flow quickly 
forth.” 

“I don’t know anything about fonts,” said 
Jack, who did not understand metaphors, 
“but there’s a deuce of a hole souk: near 


jecting nose and chin, and drops a courtesy so | 


| at once.” 

“That person is never silent on the subject 
of his chalks,” replied the lady with a scorn- 
ful toss of her head, “and the Boroo thinks 
she has.a right to protect her property from | 
inundation by every means in her power. She 
bids you remember the vale in whose bosom 
the sweet waters meet.” 

| “I am by no means likely to forget it,” 
\said Jack; “but I think it’s a little hard on 
|the poor man to send a flood of water under 
| the foundations of his houses. I should like 
to see the Boroo for a minute or two herself, 
It’s getting dark very fast, and I .may require 
to be off while I can see my way.” 

“You secured the rooms for a week, I think 
—but that is an affair with the landlady. 
You would like to see the Boroo ?—may I say 
so? I think she will aceede to your prayer, 
She will venture into the haunted atmosphere, 
‘ where memory weaves her-magic,spell.’” 

“T’m mot afraid of haunted houses,” said 
Jack; “a landslip is a far uglier visitation 
than a ghost.” 

“ She will see you then,” said the ambas- 
sadress ; “ for the heart that has truly loved 
never forgets.” 

“ Doesn’t it?” said. Jack, as she glided out 
,and closed.the door behind her. “ Ifthe Boroo 
hasn’t more common sense than her sister, 
there’s no chance of getting her to change her 
mind.” In preparation for the worst \that 
might happen, he brought his small carpet 
bag out of the bed-room, and continued in 
| his great-coat and boots. 
| ‘The shades.of night came on apace. The 
rain continued to fall; the fire unfortunately 
had gone out, and darkness was over all the 
room. Suddenly, without hearing any soundof 
entrance, he felt there was a presence at his 
|side, An indefinable sensation crept all over 
\him. He heard a low but quick breathing, asif 
his visitor were either in 4state of great mental 
anxiety, or was slightly touched in the wind, 

“ Who’s there ?” he said. 

“ Tam here,” answered a whisper close at 
his shoulder. “ You wished to see me, and I 
came.” 

“ How can I see you without a candle? 
said Jack, not sure, in spite of his boasted in- 
sensibility to ghosts, what might be the nature 
of his visitant. “Are you the Boroo ‘in 
person? or the old poetess come ‘baek 
again ?” 

“T.am the Boroo, once better known— 
still I hope remembered—by another name, 
And am I then forgot—fongot? It broke 
ithe heart of Ellen!” 

“You don’t say so! But Til tell you 
what; you'll the heart of that little 


old landlord of yours, if you ,go opening 
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caverns under his very floors. Hark! isn’t 
there a sound of water under this room ?” 

“Was it to talk of things like that you 
adjured me to grant an interview? It was 
not thus in the days of old when the minstrel 
struck his lyre!” 

“Tt is the rushing of that detestable pond 
down among the Inferiors. I must be off.” 

A hand was laid on his shoulder. He 
thought it was in arrest of his departure 
without settling for his rooms, “ I'll send you 
| the week’s rent,” he said, “ when I get safely 
to Ryme Legis ; but’ in the meantime bolt’s 
the word.” 

“ John,” said the visitor ; “will you break 
off the last link of kindness that bound me 
to thee ?” 

There was something in the voice that put 
Mr. Plover into a cold perspiration. Yet 
there was no harshness in the tone, and the 
hand continued pressed upon his shoulder in 
an amicable manner. 

“ Really, ma’am,” he began ; “there’s some- 
thing so strange in this. I'll tell you what— 
T'll call again to-morrow, but at this moment, 
I feel, we're all on the brink of death.” 

“Sir! sir!” cried a voice from the front 
garden, “Escape while you can! There’s a 
crack in the main wall—the house is settling 
down—it will never stop till it touches the 
blue clay.” 

“D’ye hear that?” said Mr. Plover, casting 
the hand from his shoulder. “For my sake 
let us get out before we are buried ! ” 

“Intombed within a living grave I'd live 
or die with thee !” said the lady, laying hold 
once more of Mr. Plover, and detaining him 
by force. “You would not leave me to 

rish ? Save me, oh, save me! All will be 

orgotten—the vows you swore and broke— 
the presents you gave and reclaimed—the 
meanness of that vulgar, cold-hearted jury— 
all, all, will be forgiven, and shall I leave 
thee ? never—no !” 

“The chimney-pots are coming off!” cried 
the voice in the garden. “The Boroo’s bed- 
room ,window is bulging out a yard—run, 

1? 

Jack took the advice, shouldered his carpet 
bag, flung open the door, broke away from his 
detainer, and gained the garden in a moment. 
The unfortunate landlord met him at the 


reh. 
“It’s all right,” he said in a whisper ; “the 
house is quite safe, but I think I shall 


frighten away a bad tenant. I will get 
the Boroo to give up possession before day- 
ight.” 

“ She keeps a mighty tight hold,” said Jack, 
“of whatever she lays her hand on. I know 
her of old. Only to think,” he muttered, as 
he pursued his way to Ryme Legis, “that 
Juliana Summerset should try to make it up 
again—as if I were fool enough to be caught 
twice !” Just when he had reached the front 
gate he heard a window violently thrown 
open, and a voice shouting “ Rise up, rise up, 





Zarifa, and lay your golden cushion down, and 
gaze on false Adelle !” 

Half running, half walking, dripping with 
water, trembling with fear, and in momentary 
expectation of being overtaken by the Boroo 
and the Tenth Muse he slipt and slopt and 
tumbled and stumbled, all along the saturated 
Blissford, and reached the railway station 
just in time for the up-train at one o’clock in 
the morning. It is thought Mr. Plover wilh 
not be in a hurry again to leave the protec- 
tion of Jermyn Street and the Acropolis 
Club, 





LOST AND FOUND IN THE GOLD 
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News from the Diggings, at least that 
kind of news that comes in letters, is so 
perfectly contradictory that individuals with 
minds as blank as sheets of white paper on 
the subject of Australia are perfectly be- 
wildered. And no wonder. Captain Mar- 
linspike, who has been at sea for thirty-five 
years—or, at least, thirty at sea, and barely 
five on shore, married twelve years—having 
established himself in Melbourne (in con- 
sequence of the departure of his officers and 
men for,the Diggings and condemnation of his 
barque, the Lively Leaker), where’ he is 
driving a famous business as ships’ husband 
and general agent, writes home for his wife 
and six children in raptures. He is makin 
money, eatin fresh meat every day, an 
does not think cabbages dear at eighteen 
shillings a dozen. Bill Picker, who saved 
money as a sub-coniractor in the Crashington 
Railway and went out with his “ old woman” 
and his “lot o’ kids” in charge of a Gold 
Mining Company’s Establishment that broke 
up the day of his landing, has been up to 
Forest Creek with two old mates whom he 
met accidentally in William’s Town, They 
have netted a clear nine hundred pounds 
each in seven months, and he sends home a 
description to his mother in Lincolnshire that 
sets the whole parish, including the parson, 
in a ferment. The same satisfactory sen- 
sations are produced by the missives of the 
miners from Pentofroy, near Penzance, who 
have found their way from Chili to Port 
Philip; even Lombard Street and Quality 
Court, the bankers’ and the lawyers’ clerks, 
have had evidence of good fortune under 
sign and seal, of fellows who were thought 
no great shakes in their respective capacities 
at home. On the other hand, Mr. Softly, who 
held a remarkably confidential and pleasant 
situation as cashier to the t house of 
Blouse and Broadbrim, and who used to 
live at Islington—where his musical wife gave 
pleasant parties and he was thought rather a 
neat hand at a speech after supper—havin 
been smitten with a wild notion, ge 
of a villa at Richmond and a mine of gold in 
his back garden, to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Geelong after a fortnight’s 
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experience, gives a most lamentable and 
strictly true account of his present position. 
He and Mrs. S. are paying four guineas a week 
for a hut little better than a pig-sty. He has 
not been able to find out any suitable occu- 

ion. He has lost a Wellington boot 
in the mud on each of the two occasions 
that he has been down to look after 
his baggage. The quartern loaf costs two 
shillings and sixpence; and, the night 
before writing, a party of gold diggers on 
the spree insisted on treating him, poured 
first a bottle of Champagne down his throat, 
and then, by mistake, a bottle of blacking. The 
letter of little Dick Rafleigh, who ran away 
from school, is not more encouraging, although 
he writes in the highest spirits, having suc- 
ceeded, in consequence of the death of his 
master, to a halfshare in a dray which, with 
a -partner, he drives to and from the 
Diggings. Dick describes the state of society 
as “most jolly—something like a fair and an 
election at the same time.” The more we 
read, the raore we grow confounded. One 
husband sends money for his wife, his father, 
| his stepmother, and all his brothers and 
sisters. Another writes his better half that 
he is starving, so she must not think of 
coming to this dreadful place. 

As a relief, we turn from manuscripts to 
newspapers, pass by leaders and communica- 
tions from our own correspondent, do not 
| linger on the Police Courts, scarce look 
| at the debates of the Colonial Parliament, 
but dive into the advertisements, certain 
| there to learn how the peopie live, how they 
pass their time in work and amusement. 
Our attention is first attracted by .a cross- 
| head, such as has never yet, we think, 
startled the readers of the double supple- 
ments of the Times, 


O BURGLARS.—We shall feel obliged to the 
artists who favoured us with a professional visit 
last night to our stores in Flinder’s Lane, and ab- 
stracted some cash and a timepiece from our safe, if 
they would be so good as to return us the key of the 
said safe, which can be of no use to them. For 
their information, ,we further beg to state that, in 
future, we shall leave no negotiable valuables on the 
premises ; in this instance, we thank them for having 
left our books and papers, although in some disorder, 
uninjured. Signed, Hear and Grice, 


In England advertisements for heirs of 
Thompson and Smith, or for a young lady, or 
wife, or husband, earnestly implored to return, 
are comparatively rare; but, in the Port 
Philip papers, which do not pay adver- 


tisement duty, whole columns are devoted 
to missing friends. For instance, 


LLEN O'GRADY, A FREE EMIGRANT, 

per Rob Roy, which sailed from Plymouth on 
the 15th of February, and whose mother's name is 
O'Malley, and who formerly lived at Eden Quay, 
Dublin, is hereby requested to leave her address 
at the Office of this paper for Mrs. O'Malley. 
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F THIS SHOULD MEET THE EYE OF 
Sarah Migg, she will hear of her brother Thomas 
by applying to Mr, Lazarus, Flinder’s Street West. 


RS. STREAKY IS INFORMED THAT A 
letter from her husband is lying for her at 
two hundred and twenty-two, Elizabeth Street. 


Irish advertisements all seem to have a 
curious character of their own, 


AMES, OR TIMOTHY BANAHAN, WHO 
J arrived about two years ago, is requested to com- 
municate with Martha Banahan, mother of the 
former, now in the service of C. K., Esq. 


F MRS. SUTHER AND HER DAUGHTER 
will call at thirty-one, Stephen Street, she will 
hear of her husband, 


It is not specified whether it is to be the 
mother’s or the daughter's husband who will 
be heard of. 


F THIS SHOULD MEET THE EYE OF 

my husband, Andrew Cullum, he will be pleased 

to communicate, and let her know where he can be 
found, . 


The following is both obscure and colloquiak, 


ISSING FRIENDS.—BENDIGO CREEK, 

October 4th, 1852.—To the last advertisement 
in the paper of the 25th of September, I, George 
Wilsor, again publish the same, as the 25th paper 
did not come to the Diggings, that if Mrs. Wilsor 
and son George wish to find their husband and 
father they will apply to Cook and Mark's store, 
opposite the Argus Office, Bendigo Creek—or, if any 
person see her and son safe to the said store, shall 
receive the sum of five pounds, beside other expenses, 


ILLIAM ROUSSELL IS REQUESTED TO 
come to Melbourne as soon as possible to see 
his sister, now lying under severe illness, 


RRIVALS.—In the Argus of yesterday twenty- 
three vessels are reported to have arrived from 
England with two thousand, nine hundred and two 
souls. A strong fact for the Houseless Committee ! 


Innumerable advertisements proclaim the 
wish of new-comers to find old friends ; for, 
from the scarcity of house-room in South 
Australia, a distinct address is a very difficult 
thing to possess, All that is known of many 
of the older emigrants is, that they are sup- 
posed to be somewhere in the Colony. 

Even before looking for friends, people 
want to eat ; they must be startled by seeing 
in a public announcement that the four 
pound loaf has been raised to two shillings and 
sixpence! Compositors will not mind this 
so much, as the same paper offers employment 
at two shillings and sixpence for composing 
and arranging every thousand metal types ; 
about four times the price paid in England, 
The lists of servants and labourers wanted 
occupy columns, headed with capitals and 
notes of exclamation, thus: BAKERS ! 
BAKERS!! WANTED JOURNEYMEN 
BAKERS!!! LIBERAL WAGES!!!! 
Carpenters and bricklayers seem much in 
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demand. The chief peculiarity of the adver-| bags of money, gold receipts, in all directions, 
tisements for domestic servants is, that | anc the honesty of the number who take the 
married couples are preferred, and also | trouble to advertise the waifs which have fallen 
married men as carters or in situations of| to their hands, It is evident that there isa 
trust. This is a change for the better ; before | large stock of honesty in the Colonies, although 
the gold diggings single mep were in demand, | we have been taking so much pains to swamp 
There seems a great call for cooks, both | or neutralise it by an annual flood of felony 








tale and female ; a dozen are inquired for, in | 
one paper. Here is one-advertisement. 


JANTED A GOOD PLAIN COOK, WAGES 

| forty ‘pounds; also a kitchen-maid, wages 
twenty-five pounds. Also a chambermaid, and a 
young man to make himself useful. A marrie 
eouple as cook and waiter would suit. 


A Serious Lady advertises for “a few quiet 
gentlemen.” Hotels are numerous in the} 
town, and on the road to the Diggings. 


}ARTIES TRAVELLING TO THE DIGGINGS | 
will find great cheer and beds for themselves, 

dry stabling-and excellent fodder for their horses, at | 
Aberdeen’s Accommodation House on the mainroad. | 


There can be no difficulty in finding doctors, 
as it is the custom for new arrivals to adver- 
tise full particulars of ‘their birth, parentage, 
and.education. The majority are Scotch and 
Irish,some intensely national. We note Dr. 
Pashaw, of Edinburgh, 


“ He begs to irttimate that he has pitched his tent 
at Moonlight Flat, Forest Creek. Dr. P. has been 
engaged in.extensive practice for twenty-four years ; 
his tent will be distinguished by his name across an 
ensign flying and a Scotch ‘thistle on end.” 


Money seems to be lost and found in great 
quantity ; out of a dozen similar announce- 
meuts in one paper the following is sufficiently 
brief :— 


OHN CLARK, PATRICK HAYES HAS 

recovered the gold receipt you lost on the Moon- 

light Flat on Friday night, the 8th October. Call 
and enquire at the Harp of Erin. 


Then we have 


OUND—A BUNDLE ‘OF ‘NOTES. 
A. B., Swanston Street. 


Apply ‘to 


QUND—A SUM OF MONEY IN A CART- 
RACK. 

EFT ON THE COUNTER OF MR. J. 
WILLIAMS, stationer,2 bag containing money. 


OUND—A GOLD RECEIPT BETWEEN 
Carlsruhe and Kyneton. 


Then comes : 


OST—TWO HUNDRED ‘SOVEREIGNS 

yesterday morning in Bourke Street, bya man 

Jately arrived in the colony, the result of. twenty- 
five years’ hard industry. 


OST—A SABLE BOA —’ONE 
REWARD. 


POUND 


We cannot a being equally struck by the 


carelessness of the people who drop purses, 


in ‘the shape of exiles on tickets of leave 
turned loose in the neighbouring colony of 
Van Dieman’s Land. 

The loose morals are most displayed in the 
article of cattle and horses, The -ancestors 
of the Bold Buccleugh could not have more 


thoroughly carried out their motto of “Snafile, . 


spur, and spear,” than the boys bound to and 
from the Diggings. Many advertisements 
offer good grazing in enclosed paddocks ; some 
end with “no accommodation for Sunday 


| travellers, and no business done on that day ;” 


but in all pasturing advertisements, in a 
conspicuous line, are these words, “ No re- 
sponsibility.” And the meaning of “No re- 
sponsibility” is explained by column after 
column of rewards, from five pounds to fifty 
pounds, for the horses and oxen, stolen or 
strayed, of every size, every breed, every 
eolour, branded with every possible variation 
of the letters of the alphabet, beside stars, 
crosses, and marks ; one mare has a pleasant 
head, another horse has no hair on his tail. 
It would almost seem that every man goin 

to.or returning from the Diggings borrowe 

somebody’s horse, and forgot to return dt. 
As for ‘the bullocks that stray away and iget 
into the pound, they oecupy a couple of 
columns monthly in one paper, like the follow- 
ing :—“ Yellow and white bullock, bell on 
neck, T off neck, T off ribs, SE near shoulder, 
like 20 or 40 off thigh; yellow and white 
bullock, down horns, like M or W near back, 
HC or G near rump; brown bullock, wide 
horns, SE near shoulder, bible brand, thus 
[1] near ribs.” Pigs do mot seem well used 
in these districts, for three pounds reward 
is offered for “.A sow in pig, colour black 
and white, ears much torn by the dogs, 
many scars about ‘the legs, and a piece ‘bitten 
off the'tail.” 

The public amusements are very equestrian, 
with the exception of a few stray concerts— 
“a subscription concert by Mrs. Lester: tickets 
one guinea.” The German Union advertise a 
“ grand ball and champagne supper: tickets 
two guineas each.” Rome Equestrian Cireus 
offers a fine bill of fare: “ highily-trained 
steeds ; the prince of Ethiopian comedians, &c.: 
boxes, eight shillings ; pit, two shillings and 
sixpence ; and no half price.” The Olympie 
does not even condescend to advertise its prices. 
But in races there is an exuberant strength 
that would set on end the hair of the worthy 
clergyman in Gloucestershire, who preached 
down the Grand Stand of that fashionable 
abode of dull gentility. 

Geelong, with a population under ten 
thousand, supports ‘three days’ racing that 
might make some towns in Yorkshire jealous, 
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In spite of State subventions, Chantilly and 
Versailles sink into mere leather platings, in 
comparison, Seven flat races and a steeple- 
chase, for prizes of from sixty pounds to a| 
hundred pounds, with sweepstakes of not less | 
than ten pounds each added, all conducted in | 
regular Newmarket style. At Melbourne) 
“a grand metropolitan steeple-chase ; entrance 
twenty-five pounds each ; three miles ; weight 
twelve stone ; open to all the world.” 

The only other public sign of gambling is | 
an advertisement of a Musical Art-Union 
lottery, beginning with a grand piano prize, 
and ending with music books. In all, two 
hundred and fifty pounds prizes. 

But the gold digging population and their 
friends have other occupations of a public 
kind, in addition to concerts and balls, circus’! 
and races. The prospectus of the Melbourne 
and Geelong Railway Company, for uniting 
those two important ports, with .a capital of 
three hundred and fifty, thousand pounds in 
shares of twenty pounds, appears with a long 
list of respectable names, and some facts that 
in a small compass ‘tell a great deal. We 
learn in this prospectus :— 





©]. That even prior'to the discovery of the Gold 
Fields, the population had ‘increased at the rate of 
one hundred and ten per cent. in the quinquen- 
nial period between the census ef 1846 and 1851. 

2. ‘That.the populationof Melbourne had increased 
a hundred and twenty per cent..in the same period 
of five years. 

“3. That the population of Geelong had increased 
four-fold, or three ‘hundred .per cent. in the same 
period of five years. 

“4. That the -population of Melbourne was, in 
the month of March 1851, twenty-three thousand 
one hundred and fifty-three ; that of Geelong at the 
same date, eight thousand two hundred and ninety- 
one ; total of the two towns, thirty-one :thousand four 
hundred and forty-four. 

“5. Since that period, the increase of population 
has been advancing in a much more rapid ratio. 
There was the-ordinary increase up to the period of 
the gold discovery. Since then, the addition of the 
population of the colony has been ascertained to be, 
between the month of November, 1851, and the 
present.time, at least six thousand souls per month. 
Adopting the proportion of the previous growth of 
the two towns, their united population must now 
amount to at least sixty thousand souls. 

“‘ Nearly the whole of the commerce of the colony 
is centered within ‘the towns now proposed to be 
united, The exports for the year ending June, 1851, 
prior to the gold discovery, amounted to nearly a 
million and a half—one million four hundred and 
twenty-three thousand pounds; and the imports to 
the value.of one million—-one million and fifty-six 
thousand pounds, 

“To the article of wool alone the exports from 
Melbourne and Geelong, during the year ending 
June 30, 1851, amounted to fifty-six thousand bales, 
a large quantity of which was conveyed coastwise 
between the two ports, the quantity arriving from the 
interior at either place'being nearly equal. Since 
the discovery of the gold fields a large quantity of 
gold dust is carried between the two towns—the gold 
raised from the western Diggings passing through 
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Geelong, and that from the northern fields passing 
through Melbourne.” 


The advertising sheet tells us that the inha-. 
bitants are not entirely absorbed in getting 
and spending money. In one column the Mel- 
bournites are invited to attend a lecture on 
national education at the Wesleyan school- 
house ; in another the official inspector of, 
schools, under the authority of the Colonial 
Education Commissioners, calls a meeting at 
the Old Post Office, Forest Creek, to take 
means for establishing schools at the Diggings. 
Of course there must be children to require 
schools, The Congregationalists call a public 
meeting to petition and protest against grants 
of publie money for any ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. The Jews use an advertisement with 
a Hebrew motto, printed in the Hebrew 
character, announcing “ to their brethren at 
the Diggings and elsewhere” when two 
festivals commence. In another advertise- 
ment the members of the Jewish per- 
suasion call a public meeting, “ to take into 
serious consideration the urgent necessity of 
providing temporary accommodation for the 
large number of our brethren who are daily 
arriving.” Then the mayor, on the repre- 
sentation of Captain Chisholm, calls a meeting 
for the same purpose. This has ended in the 
formation of a Temporary Home, ifi which 
the women and children who arrived by the 
Scindian were lodged. 

Official notices, except of pounded cattle, 
are rare in the Australian colonies. French- 
men landing there, will cry out on seeing the 
following advertisement, even more frequently 
than here, “ Where is the administration ?” 


“ Notice.—A public meeting will take place at 
Lever Point, Moonlight Flat, Forest Creek, on Thurs- 
day, the twenty-first of October, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the present lawless and 
unprotected state of the Diggings, and other matters 
requiring the serious consideration of the diggers. 
A deputation is respectfully requested ‘from ‘the 
Bendigo and Ballarat to co-operate with this meeting.” 


The movement for establishing emigrant 
homes at the instigation of Captain Chisholm, 
shows vigorous fruits in the advertising 
columns. The Governor announces that he has 
appointed three gentlemen to co-operate with 
the committee appointed atthe public meeting 
for providing accommodation for houseless 
immigrants. The Wesleyans have established 
their Home on a subscription list of nine 
hundred and seventy pounds received up to 
October thirteenth. They announce that a 
building will be completed in the course of 
the month; a register will be kept for 
servants ; a bazaar is to be held in aid of the 
funds. In the same paper another advertise- 
ment appears for a married couple as governor 
and matron of the establishment—salary two 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum. The 
Royal Orange Institution call a public 
meeting at the Protestant Hall to take into 
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consideration the destitute condition of newly 


arrived immigrants. 
Besides these public announcements, we 
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| 


tion whether they are fit for the gold diggings 
| and its environs, its shops, farms, pastures, or 
public-houses, 


have private information in addition to| ——— 


that recently communicated in a “Chip,” 
of the absolute necessity of emigrants taking 
out houses or tents, if they do not desire to 
live in the open air, or the public Homes. 
Of house room there is no chance, 

The following, a Government notice, shows 
that the Government have at length partly 
adopted the principle of family colonization. 
Residents in the colony are informed that for 
four pounds for each boy, and two pounds for 
each girl between the ages of one and fourteen, 
and eight pounds foreach man, and four pounds 
for each woman under forty-five, they may 
obtain passages to the colony for their rela- 
tions, provided they comply with the regula- 
tions of the Emigration Commissioners in 
England. But they must be of the following 
callings—agricultural labourers, shepherds, 
herdsmen, miners, gardeners, or country brick- 
layers, carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, wheel- 
wrights. What is the difference between a 
country and a town bricklayer we are puzzled 
to know. So now, all people who think they 
can go through the process prescribed by the 
formalists of Park Street had better stir up 
their relations in Australia. Under this 
plan those who go in one ship, if short of 
means, may take the eight pounds a head 
of the relations left at home, and remit 
through the Government on arrival. As 
passages are dear now, this profitable mode 
of laying out the funds of a family is worth 
knowing. 

We will not wade through the half-dozen 
columns of sales by auction of miscellaneous 
goods and the like, of land and houses, that 
adorn the Port Philip papers. Certainly it 
seems as if with money, and a vehicle to move 
the goods, there would be no difficulty in 
purchasing land or houses in town or country, 
and furnishing and provisioning. From tin 
ware to grand pianos, from Dutch cheeses to 
champagne, at auction sales everything seems 
to go under the hammer, on the same day, 
by the same man. 

In the general market we find cauliflowers 
eighteen shillings a dozen, green peas 
eighteenpence a quart, turnips and carrots 
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Tue town of La Calle is situated on the 
north coast of Africa, near the eastern boun- 
dary of Algeria. I took up my residence 
there in the beginning of October, 1843; and 
the brave comrades, who received me on my 
jarrival, soon discovered that I was disap- 
| pointed at not finding the country so beautiful 
as I had been led to expect. A long, narrow 
rock, jutting into the sea, supports the handful 
}of houses which constitute the town; at a 
very short distance behind, the horizon is 
walled in by lofty naked mountains ; and then. 
there is a poor little creek, which they call 
the Port, and at the end of that the sea, 
without a single vessel to be seen upon it, 
|except the numerous coral-boats which I 
| hardly expected to find there. 

“Oh!” said my friends, “ you will find 
plenty of amusement by and bye. In six 
months, the Bobérach will be back again, 
with Lieutenant Baussand, a capital fellow. 
We shall have splendid water-parties, and you 
will go to La Galite.” 

La Galite excited my curiosity greatly. I 
had heard M. Guyon-Vernier tell marvellous 
| tales about it at Algiers ; at Béne, also, it was 
|spoken of as something curious. I became, 
therefore, a little impatient; 1 wanted to 
| catch a glimpse of La Galite. We went out 
| for the purpose, but in vain ; the weather was 
| rather hazy, and La Galite is not visible from 
| La Calle except on a particularly fine day, 
When this island can be distinctly seen, that 
is, when the air is unusually clear, the com- 
mon remark is, that rain is coming. This 
barometric sign is a perfectly established fact. 

At last a fine day did come; and, in the direc- 
tion of Sardinia, fifteen leagues out at sea, I 
could see a black rugged rock rising in strong 
relief above the horizon. It was LaGalite. Sum- 





mer came at last, and with it the Bobérach, a 
charming chibeck which had formerly been 
used by the corsairs in their piratical expe- 
ditions, and which was captured in the port 
of Algiers, in 1830. She was a decked vessel, 
with a crew of thirty men or thereabouts, 








four shillings a dozen, fowls sixteen shillings, | with three masts and four sails, including the 
geese and turkeys twenty shillings a pair,|jib. She was then commanded by M. de 
butter two shillings and sixpence per pound, | Pérallo, whose wife, a young and lively Pa- 
eggs two shillings a dozen, hay eighteen|risian, accompanied her husband, to whom 
pounds a ton, fat bullocks ten to twelve|she was thoroughly devoted. The Bobérach 

unds a head, sheep fifteen shillings ajused to spend the summer at La Calle, to 
ead, horses from forty to sixty pounds | watch the coral fishery; in winter she snugged 
for good hacks, draught horses fifty to|herself up in the port of Algiers, leaving La 
eighty pounds, with an expectation of an/| Calle to shift with a naval force of a single 
iam of fifty pounds per cent. in the next |dalancelle, the Tafna, commanded by a tall and 
month. stout Provengal, named M, Sicard, a good 

After these quotations the farmer, the|sort of man, though a great original, Cap- 
market ‘gardener, the sailor, the navigator, | tain Sicard, as he was called, might serve as 
the lawyer, the gentleman, the clerk, can/|an excellent representative of a certain kind 
better decide than on any private informa-|of sea-wolf which romance-writers are very 
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fond of exhibiting in their pages. On board 
his boat the — punishment administered 
was a blow with the fist: he called that 
“ pushing.” 

The port of La Calle, with its numerous 
coral-fishers, afforded me plenty of subjects 
of amusement, without mentioning my friend 
Baussand. But La Galite is what we are 
talking of just now. 

The isle of La Galite is situated about five- 
and-twenty miles to the north of Cap Négre, 
and is about three leagues in circumference. 
Close to it, on the north and west, there are 
four small islets which are called Galitons, 
and which are nothing but steep, absolutely 
naked rocks. The shore of the island is very 
steep all round, and is surmounted by two 
principal peaks, one of which rises in the 
middle of the island (considered in respect 
to its length) to the height of about fifteen 
hundred feet, English measure. On the 
south side, at the extremity of a very open 
bay, there is a picturesque and extensive 
grotto, through which a tolerably abundant 
spring flows. Two small basins, hollowed out 
by human hands, testify to the service which 
this watering-place has rendered to navigators. 
There are likewise three other springs on the 
north shore, but they are dried up in summer 
time. 

The geology of La Galite is voleanic in its 
character ; most of the rocks are composed of 
a sort of bluish granite. Still, some are found, 
especially on the south side, consisting entirely 
of porous lava, something like that which 
constitutes the curious rocks of the port of 
La Calle, but more compact. Scarcely any 
vegetable mould is to be found, except on the 
table-land which joins the two principal peaks, 
and in the ravines. I cannot understand how 
amember of the Scientific Commission, who 
visited the place in October 1840, could 
imagine that forty families might maintain 
themselves here, besides creating a little 
export trade. The same savant states that 
he ascertained the fertility of a great part of 
the island ! 

There are no trees; for it is impossible to 
apply that name toa few brambles—although 
they are rather tall—which are to be found 
upon one single spot. I saw a solitary fig- 
tree; it grows from a chink in the rock, 
and is quite inaccessible. 

The species of native plants are extremely 
limited in number; the wild graminacea, 
such as the perennial rye-grass, prevail ; but 
the most abundant vegetable production is a 
herbaceous plant with leaves that are unctuous 
to the touch, and which diffuse an unbearable 
odour all over the island. The Italians visit 
La Galite for the purpose of gathering a plant 
which they call erba tramontana, and which is 
used in dyeing. It isa species of orchil, known 
as roxela tinctoria. The discovery of the 
eneates of orchil, accidentally made by a 

lorentine merchant, dates back so far as 
1300. Having observed that liquid ammonia 
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caused this lichen to assume a brilliant hue, 
he made experiments, from which he learned 
the mode of treatment requisite to make 
orchil available to the dyer. He kept this 
discovery secret for a long while. His des- 
cendants, a branch of whom is still surviving, 
according to the account of Domenique Mauni, 
derived their name of Rucelai from the Spanish 
word oreiglia, which denotes this species of 
cryptogamic vegetable. 

But all the plants here are generally 
stunted and puny. The rabbits and goats 
are continually ravaging them. And besides, 
every year during the summer, a fire lighted 
by nobody knows whom, consumes every 
vegetable production. It may be presumed 
that were it not for these impeding causes, 
we should see at La Galite a vegetation much 
the same as that of the mountains of Algeria. 

Rabbits and goats are almost the only 
living creatures at La Galite, but their number 
is very considerable, The goats keep together 
in troops of twenty or thirty among the 
defiles of the rocks, and are exceedingly wild. 
But few are killed ; the sportsman finding it 
no easy task to follow them to the retreats to 
which they climb, and to keep pace with them 
as they mount the rocky peaks. The rabbits 
also are extremely numerous. 

All these particulars we were anxious to 
verify. On one fine day in June we set sail 
for La Galite;—M. Pergaut, an excellent 
Lorrain, a great sportsman, and Garde Général 
of the forests of La Calle; and Theurkauff, 
the superintendent of the hospital, a delightful 
fellow of most promising talents, who was 
soon afterwards miserably murdered by 
the Arabs, I have forgotten who were our 
other companions. M. and Mme. Pérallo 
did the honours of their vessel to perfection. 
Thanks to Baussand, I felt scarcely a symptom 
of sea-sickness. He furnished me with such 
an abundance of amusement during the 

ge, that I had no time to think of 
Sine ill. 

During the voyage, we harpooned a few 
sharks and shot several gulls. At last, after 
a seven hours’ passage, we reached La Galite ; 
that is to say, we lost two hours more in 
waiting for the west wind before we could 
cast anchor. Navigators wisely recommend 
great caution in these seas. The gusts which 
pour down from the mountain defiles are 
often very dangerous ; and, on the other hand, 
the wind almost always absolutely drops 
within sight of the anchorage. At that point, 
in fact, our sails hung flapping lazily, and the 
sailors were obliged to tow the Bobérach with 
their two boats, till we came within convenient 
soundings upon a gravelly bottom. 

Our greedy eyes were already feasting upon 
the country which we were shortly to possess 
as absolute masters. The scenery we gazed 
upon was extremely wild ;—frightfui rocks 
scantily clothed with verdure, cool little bays, 
and ravines still tolerably green, wherein we 
already peered for the goats and rabbits 
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about which we had heard so much. For, 
the greater number of the persons comprising 
our party had already visited La Galite 
before. 

Our provisions were landed and placed in 
the grotto; some clear cool water was 
fetched from the spring at its extremity ; and 
we took our draught of bitters as usual. This 
extremely curious cavern is formed by an 
enormous flat rock, which overhangs the 
narrow beach. A deep ravine, extending 
quite up to the central plain, terminates on 
one side of the cave. The floor, strewn with 
pebbles, supports also several flat blocks of 
stone, which perfectly answer the purpose of 
chairs and tables. The coolness of the place 
is very agreeable, and we proposed to sleep 
there. I had voted for that motion, but we 
were obliged to renounce it, and return every 
evening to pass the night on board, because 
they pretended to fear that it would be too 
cold in the grotto. The real reason was 
fright, occasioned by a dead human body we 
had found on landing. M.de Pérallo, and the 
whole of his party vowed they would not pass 
a single night on shore. Theurkauff, espe- 
cially, had been deeply affected by the sight 
of the corpse. 

And now for the rabbit-hunt! Ah! that 
really deserves a separate account all to itself. 
We were armed with our guns, and well 
supplied with powder and shot ; we had M. 
de Pérallo’s dog Stanhope and Baussand’s 


dogue, who afterwards gave birth to our} 


well-beloved Stop, and M. Pergaut’s dog 
Faquin. We were also accompanied by 
several sailors, who carried the game-bags 
and further supplies of ammunition. Our 
campaign began without delay. I, who am a 
bad shot, and an unlucky sportsman, had 
never had such a chance in my life. Iam 
sure I do not exaggerate when I say that in 
two days we killed a hundred and fifty 
rabbits. Every one took a share in the 
warfare, The sailors, armed with muskets 
or with any old fowling-piece, blazed away 
for their parts. You could hear nothing but 
the report of fire-arms. M. de Pérallo, 
ental on a hillock from whence he could 


survey the entire scene of action, did nothing 
but shout “This way! That way! There 
they go!” Some of them ran between his 
legs, and then how we all did laugh ! 


Then came the godt-hunt. That was alto- 
ether a different affair. The goats at La 
alite are extremely numerous, and are of 
all colours. They are very wild, and keep 
together in herds. They are rarely to be 
encountered, except on the highest peaks. 
They gave us a ruffled skein to untwist, and 
made us long for a glass of cold water. We 
climbed the rocks, lanvlng the dogs below ; 
and from time to time we could perceive on 
some neighbouring peak a flock of goats 
staring at us for a moment in surprise at our 
appearance, and then leaping from rock to 
rock far out of the reach of gun-shot. At 
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first, they allowed us to approach within 
distance ; but, afterwards, when once they 
had been alarmed by our volleys, they took 
good care to keep sufficiently out of our way. 
The boatswain of the Bobérach displayed 
extraordinary skill and courage. 

On the western side of the island are some 
singular rocks, to which we gave the titles of “ 
the Chapel, the Church; and the Abbey, 
They were, in reality, a mass of micaceous 
peaks so picturesquely split and pinnacled, 
that in the evening, at sunset, it was ve 
easy to give in to the illusion. It was on this 
spot, which had been reported as inaccessible, 
that we made our special search after the 
goats. We could see them on the tops of 
the rocks, passing from one point to another, 
by means of a balustrade which was per- 
fectly pierced into Gothic tracery. There 
were a multitude of openings, doors, and 
loop-holes, in the shape of natural arch-ways 
which allowed them to pass, and through 
which they thrust their graceful heads, 
laughing at our ineffectual attempts to 
reach them. 

Besides all this, we had the seal hunt. 
On the side of the island which looks towards 
Sardinia we arrived, in our boat, at a large 
grotto, and there, without expecting any- 
thing of the kind, we saw three or four seals 
stretched upon the sand. At our approach 
they hastened, clumsily enough, to plunge 
into the sea under our very noses, We 
fired all together, platoon fashion ; the very 
best thing we could do. The water around 
the boat was soon stained with blood, and 
we felt quite sure of having killed, or at 
least wounded, one or two of these curious 
animals. We searched with the boat-hook, 
but in vain. The day was closing, and wé 
returned to dinner. In the evening we 
started with torches and lanterns, and every 
other necessary implement. Baussand was the 
leader of the expedition. “ Pull away, boys!” 
he shouted to the rowers, in a terrible hurry 
to get there. 

At last we reached the grotto, where 
Baussand ordered the men to row cautiously 
and slowly. We leaned over the edge of the 
boat, and by the aid of our lanterns we easily 
discovered an enormous seal lying at the 
bottom of the water, which at that spot was 
not more than five or six feet deep. The 
sailors dived down to the carcase ; they made 
use of the tackle which Baussand had brought, 
and finally, not without difficulty, hoisted 
the immense brute on board. It weighed at 
least a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
kilos (two hundred kilos weigh four hundred 
and forty-one English pounds avoirdupois), 
and proved to be a magnificent female. 
Next day we cut up the animal ; her skin was 
salted and preserved in a chest; her flesh 
was eaten by the sailors. I had tasted seal’s 
liver and the filet on a former occasion, and 
did not find it at ull disagreeable ; it has, 
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perhaps, a slight flavour of fish oil. I made | 
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a preparation of this handsome creature’s 
head. Its jaws were furnished with teeth’as 
strong as those of the large hysena which I 
stuffed at La Calle. In one word, it is the 
| jaw of a very large dog, with a predominance 
| of molars, in point of strength. The skin of 
these animals is very handsome, being covered 
with short, rough, iron-grey fur, and is used 
for the covering of game-bags, and to make 
tobacco-boxes with. 

| Whenever we coasted round the island in 
|| our boat, the various wild creatures afforded 
| usa delightful spectacle, which I shall never 
| forget as long as I live. But everything just 


then contributed to my thorough and complete 
enjoyment of the trip. Surrounded by kind, 
cheerful, and open-hearted friends; gently 
rocked in a boat managed by joyous sailors ; 


| free from all cares, either of yesterday or for 

to-morrow; far away from any inhabited 
country, and escaped from all worldly trouble ; 
| how could I help indulging in a little 
| enthusiasm? With the splendid weather 
which we constantly had at La Galite; with 
capital refreshments always in our boat, and 
| pipes, pipes, for ever pipes; from time to 
| time jumping on shore, to gather limpets, sea- 
urchins, or crabs, and adding these to our 
store of sausages and cold meat; with a few 
bottles of good wine which Baussand took 
care to slip into the boat ;—how admirably 
we fared ! 

A shoal of porpoises and seals would come 
and play around our boat, sometimes swim- 
ming very close to it. They made prodigious 
bounds out of the water, caracolling, hustling 
each other, and playing all manner of pranks, 
enough to make us die with laughing. I had 
read of this sort of thing in books of voyages, 
but had certainly formed no idea of the 
reality. Some of these porpoises were more 
than twenty feet long, and they leaped out of 
the sea so as to display themselves at full 
length. They spouted out the water, and 
| made it fall in graceful jets around them — 
» And we fired !—But at every shot they dived, 
very soon m&king their appearance again. 
Seals and porpoises seemed to be laughing 
at us, or doing us the honours of our excur- 
sion round their island. Sometimes, at a 
sreater distance, the black fin of the fear- 
ul shark would rise above the waves, 
clearing them rapidly, and disappearing with 
a flourish of his tail. And then, by way of a 
change, we attacked the divers, the cormo- 
rants, and a host of other seabirds, which were 
perched on the boulders at the water's edge, 
and which stupidly stared at us as we glided 
past them. 

I ought not to forget the cray-fish and 
lampreys, which are excellent at Galite ; 
so much so that the Béne fishermen come 
here expressly to catch them. They were 
excellently served by the cook of the vessel, in 
spite of Baussand’s infamous allitot or garlic 
sauce. Altogether we fared sumptuously. 
The Bobérach’s cellar was very respectable. 
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The vin de — contrived to please us 


all; but we found no fault with the other 
wines, any more than with the cognac, the 
rum, the gin, the bitters, the tea, the grog, 
the Heaven knows what ! 

We took our meals beneath the grotto. 
Mattrasses were brought there every day, and 
in the evening, stretched upon these, we gaily 
smoked our pipes, sipping hot wine or tea, 
On these occasions we were sure to be enter- 
tained by the most diabolical concert that ever 
struck terror into human ear; and I am 
thoroughly sure that all who then heard it 
will no more be likely ever to forget it, than 
Ishall. It began at nightfall by the solitary 
ery of a cormorant, rapidly responded to by 
one, two, or more successive voices ; and im- 
mediately after all was dark, the cavern and 
the rocks around it re-echoed with inter- 
mingling cries of wailing, groaning, sighing, 
sobbing, bursts of laughter, and plaintive 
lamentations, all proceeding (we supposed) 
from flocks of birds which we could not see, 
but which hovered invisibly, like phantoms, 
in the air. I might vainly heap comparisons 
upon comparisons ; it is impossible to convey 
the slightest idea of the horrible effect of this 
witeh-Like Sabbath. M. de Pérallo, Pergaut, 
Baussand, and myself were never tired of 
listening to it ; and'we confessed that had we 
chanced to find ourselves without light and 
alone in such a spot, it was enough to make 
any one of us expire with fright. I must also 
tell you, that we could not discover exactly 
what to attribute it to. It was Pergaut’s 
idea that these unearthly sounds were caused 
by night-birds that were either attracted by 
the lights we burned, or were irritated by our 
intrusion into the grotto which they were in 
the habit of using as their roosting-place. 
From whatever voices it really did proceed, 
the mysterious music of the cavern made so 
strong an impression upon my imagination, 
that at this very moment while am 
describing it, after the lapse of several years, 
I can fancy that I hear it still. 

I had the satisfaction of obtaining a view of 
Sardinia from the top of the principal peak of 
La Galite. But without a strong determination 
and legs like those Pergaut was furnishe 
with, it is quite out of the question to reach 
the summit. You are obliged at every instant 
to cling to the rocks, in order to proceed from 
one point to another, sometimes suspended an 
awful height above the abyss below. It 
requires strong nerves to avoid being giddy 
when you look down, and see the lovely blue 
sea spread out at an immense distance beneath 
you. Here and there some graceful herds of 
goats were bounding from rock to rock, 
mostly far out of gun-shot, climbing spurs of 
the peak which to my eyes looked almost 
perpendicular. From time to time, also, some 
rabbit of the wilderness, completely taken 
by surprise, would put out his nose ;-- but 
shooting was a difficult matter on such a 
labyrinthine pyramid of stone as this. Towards 








the south, I could distinctly perceive the 
coast of the kingdom of Tunis, which I after- 
wards visited with so much pleasure. Close 
to Cap Négre, at the foot of an enormous 
rock, in the direction of Monte Rotondo, the 
little island of Tabarka, also frequented by 
the coral-fishers, was barely visible. And 
lastly, the view was enlivened by those same 
- coral-boats dispersed over the sea between 
La Calle and La Galite, by a few merchant 
vessels coming from Smyrna, and by the 
active steamers of the correspondance. 

I cannot easily leave off talking about La 
Galite ; it retains all its attractions for me to 
this very day. My excursion thither was the! 
realisation of a long-cherished dream. I felt 
happy on that desert island, while beholding 
Sardinia and Africa at a glance, and perched 
aloft in the midst of the Mediterranean so as | 
to command the azure waste of waters by 
which I was encircled in all directions. I 
remained whole hours seated in the crevice of 
a cliff, and indulging in a long train of day- 
dreams, whilst Pergaut was gratifying his 
ardent desire to ascend the peak to its utmost 
top. 

The rocks of La Galite are composed of a| 
compact lava, which cuts with tolerable | 
facility, and furnishes excellent building ma- 
terials. Spongy lava is also found there, 
though in only trifling quantity. On the lofty | 
frocks at the eastern part of the island, where 
the mists constantly maintain a considerable 


degree of moisture, the Scientific Commission 
gathered a great quantity of beautiful lichens, 
and amongst them the orchil which I have|able inroads on his constitution, and caused 


mentioned. La Galite belongs to the Bey of 
Tunis, who derives no advantage from it| 
whatever. It has often served as the retreat 
of pirates, corsairs, and smugglers. During 
the wars of the Empire, the English cruisers 
kept up a look-out there. For a long while 
also, it was the rendezvous and the starting- 
place of the Italian smugglers, who supplied | 
the Arabs with arms and ammunition. And 
the coral-boats, almost all of which used to 
ply the same trade, touched here whenever 
they were apprehensive of being searched by 
our men-of-war. 

At all times of the year, sufficient fresh 
water to supply a vessel can be procured on 
the island. The watering-place is situated on 
the projecting rock, which forms the bottom 
of the grotto, opposite to the landing-place, 
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although it was not of first-rate quality. We 
ladled it out sparingly with our leathern 
goblets, correcting it with a few drops ot 
wormwood or eau-de-vie. 

Some of the old inhabitants of La Calle 

rofess to know how the first goats reached 
ce Galite. They all agree that the present | 
wild race are descended from domestic animals 
left there for that laudable purpose. We 
formed the project of: stocking the place 
with partridges. I know not whether my 
friends have put the scheme in execution, but 
it certainly would have been well worth 
while. Pergaut told me that when the quails 
make their migratory passage, they may be 
killed in abundance at La Galite. And, 
lastly, Baussand asserted that there is a jackal 
on the island, which had escaped from a 
steamer, after it had become very nearly tame. 

I have now only to relate the sad story of 
M. Dupont. 

M. Dupont, then, a native of Grenoble, where 
he had been registrar of something or other, 
came to Algiers to try his fortune. He had 
a place in the Home Office there, at the same 
time that he employed himself in the sale of 
grants of land. He also possessed a small 
estate near the Bouzareah, or watch-tower of 
Algiers. But, in spite of those advantages, 
things went badly with him. He lost his 
situation, and suffered such an amount of 
what he considered unjust treatment, that 
he became a perfect misanthrope in conse- 
quence. He was besides afflicted with a dan- 
gerous disease, which had made consider- 


him much pain. To complete his misfortunes, 
the woman whom he loved deceived him. 

He came to Béne at the beginning of 1844, 
got intimate with some freemasons of the 
Hippone Lodge, and tried to persuade a few 
adventurers to go and live with him at La 
Galite, about which he had heard very favour- 
able reports, in respect to the solitary life a 
man might lead there. 

By and bye, M. Dupont came to reside at 
La Calle, in order to be nearer his beloved 
island. He was employed as clerk by M. Calmon, 
a considerable merchant of the place ; but he 
was unable to prevail upon any one to join 
him, although there was no scarcity of unfor- 
tunate and discontented folk there. It was 
at La Calle that I saw this singular man, 
whom many people regarded as insane. He 





tw the east of the beach of shingle. There are 
also three other springs on the northern 
coast ; but I believe that those are almost 
entirely dried up in summer. For, I remem- 
ber that one day, when, exhausted with fatigue 
and thirst, I begged Baussand to find us some 
refreshment, he led us into a green ravine 
which slopes down to the grotto of seals, and 
there, at a spot where the grass looked a little 
fresher and less parched up, we found a patch 
of humid earth. Baussand dug a hole with 
his knife, and it slowly became filled with 
water, which we were very thankful for, 


seemed to me about five-and-thirty; he 
was dark-complexioned, short in stature, with 
a care-worn countenance, bearing the marks 
of suffering, fatigue, and a broken spirit. 

He had realised all his property, with the 
resolution of undertaking the enterprise alone, 
and of turning hermit at La Galite. He had 
purchased a stock of biscuits sufficient for a 
year, besides dried vegetables, preserves, and 
soon. He had also procured a boat, some guns, 
some sabres, ammunition, the articles requisite 
for fishing and shooting, a small medicine 
chest, a few romances oak philosophical works 
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of the Voltairean school, different kinds of 
seeds, garden tools, clothing materials, trunks, 
a few wooden planks, pens, ink, a large 
quantity of paper, and other effects, sufficient 
to freight a coral-boat that_was equipped by 
| some Genoese, who, if I remember rightly, 
profited by the occasion to fish for cray-fish 
and gather erba tramontana. We saw him 
leave for La Galite; the boat returned ; and 
on the 15th of April 1844 M. Dupont found 
himself at last alone in his island. There 
he indulged his reveries without interruption, 
and began to write his autobiography. People 
| goon ceased to talk about him, and he seemed 
| to be entirely forgotten. 
| When I went to La Galite with the 
| Bobérach in July 1844, we were extremely 
|| curious to see M. Dupont again. We asked 
|| one another in what sort of state we should 
| find this modern Robinson Crusoe. When we 
cast anchor, we gazed in all directions along 
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93 
Had I been in his place, I would have made 


a few convenient arrangements in the grotto 
selected for my abode; and it was a very 
easy thing for himto havedone. There was no 
little garden laid out; anting had been 
planted ; and yet, in some spots, he had only 
to scratch the earth. Instead of employin 

himself in that way, M. Dupont confine 

himself to making extracts from philosophical 
works applicable to his situation. I gathered 
up a good many manuscripts and copies of 
letters, all characterized by misanthropy ;— 
long pages on the ingratitude of man and the 
inconstancy of woman. There were numerous 
notes relative to the sorrows and misfortunes 
of his past life ; and those documents enabled 
me to verify the preceding details. I col- 
lected fragments from Rousseau and Voltaire, 
medical prescriptions, astronomical memo- 
randa, agricultural and gardening directions, 
and lastly, a few brief notes on La Galite 


the beach and its environs, to catch sight of|extracted from the work of M. Bérard and 


him; but in vain. At last, the boat was 
aground ; we jumped on shore ; and behind a 
block of stone, on the beach in front of the 
| grotto, I perceived a gaunt yellow dog gnawing 
| ahuman skeleton, which still was very recog- 
nizable. The dog immediately took to flight. 


| was deeply affected. The spectacle was a 
| very sad one. I carefully ascertained that 
it actually was a human skeleton ; and the 
|| state of the sutures led me to believe that 
| it was that of a man about forty years of age. 
| There was a very irregular fracture of the 
| skull, on the left temple. Along with the 
| skeleton, a bloody shirt and a pair of trousers 
| similarly stained were lying on the ground. I 
| recognized the trowsers as those worn by M. 
| Dupont on the day of his departure from La 
| Calle; [knew them by their being discoloured 
in a remarkable way. 

| We searched throughout the island. A few 
paces from the fountain, on the way up the 
ravine, we found the traces of a human _habi- 
tation in a grotto which offered a very 
| convenient place of shelter. 
the fire-place there was a rude seat ; scattered 
on the ground were fragments of novels, worn 
out clothes, torn manuscripts, pens, ink, and 
|| such like sundries. Further on, we picked up 
other articles of trifling value, such as bullets, 
bags of seeds, medicines, a paper-knife, a pen- 
knife, visiting cards, a fishing net, and linen 
rags. We explored the island in every 
direction, and could find nothing of M. 
Dupont. We, therefore, concluded him to be 
dead ; and that the body which we saw on 
landing, must have been his. 

The large yellow dog alarmed us. While 
Baussand al myself were out shooting next 
day, we fell in with him, and destroyed him. 
The bones of poor M. Dupont were collected 
by the sailors, and buried in a hole which 
was covered over with shingle. 








The unhappy man had taken no measures 
at La Galite to render his exile comfortable.!are manned by sailors who are troubl 


from the Memoir of the visit made to this 
island in 1840 by the Scientific Commission, 
and printed in the Akbar. We also amassed 
a voluminous correspondence, consisting both 
of copies and of original letters addressed to 
M. Dupont, or written by him; and it is 


M. de Pérallo was alarmed ; Theurkauff| remarkable that all the latter documents, on 


whatever day of the month they were written, 
are dated eleven o’clock at night, as if that 
were his special hour of correspondence. 
Amongst the papers which we picked up, a 
great number were inventories of the articles 
which he had brought to La Galite. These 
inventories speak of sabres, guns, trunks, 
clothes, and tools, while we found nothing 
but worthless articles scattered in different 
parts of the island. 

How are all those facts to be explained ?— 
Was M. Dupont first murdered, and then 

lundered?. Or, did he commit suicide ? 

ow did it happen that the various articles 
which I have mentioned, such as a handker- 
chief containing linen, the bag of shot, the 
visiting cards, the pen-knife, the paper-knife, 


By the side of}and so on, were all found at considerable 


distances from his cave, and distributed in 
various localities ? 

It appeared to me, from the state of the 
remains, that death had occurred about a 
fortnight before our arrival. The flesh had 
been torn from the corpse by birds of prey, 
and by the dog. The fracture on the left 
temple was not a gun-shot wound ; nor can I 
account for it bya fall. If M. Dupont had 
determined on suicide, with the habit which 
he had of writing every thought he would 
have indited long passages in explanation of 
his resolve, and would have used it as a 
theme to prove his fellow-creatures guilty of 
his death. 

The general opinion was that a crime had 
been committed ; that M. Dupont had been 
murdered, in order to be robbed. The coral- 
boats, which sometimes touch at La Galit 
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with fewscruples. In Sicily, all the scamps 
and vagabonds are recruited, and even pressed 
into the coral fishery ; and I have not amuch 
higher opirion of the individuals of other 
nations who embark in that. profession. They 
consist of the dregs of the populace of Genoa, 
Corsica, and the Italian States, and especially 
of the Torre del Greco, near Vesuvius. 

On our return to La Calle, we questioned a 
considerable number of coral-fishers. All of 
them declared that it was a long while since 
they had touched at La Galite. The author- 
ities of Béne showed very little anxiety to 
investigate the matter. We were able, how- 
ever, to give evidence as to one point ; namely, 
that the boats which had conducted M. 
Dupont to La Galite, had left him there alive. 
The letters, and some of his thoughts on soli- 
-tude, were a sufficient proof of this. 


STARTING A PAPER IN INDIA. 


In acountry like England, where publishers | 


abound, and where any gentleman who is 
desirous of spending his spare cash on a 
literary speculation can be immediately ac- 
commodated, nothing is easier than to start a 
newspaper. You may enter iuto your contract, 
advertise in the daily and weekly journals, 
employ your staff—including the men to 
carry about the placards in the streets—and 
go to work at once. But it is a very different 
matter in the upper provinces of India ; for 
instance, at such a place as Meerut, which is 
upwards of eight hundred miles from a sea- 
port town, Calcutta or Bombay. A friend of 
mine, who started a paper at Meerut, once 
favoured me with what he had to go through, 
and the detail may not be unamusing to the 
general reader : 

I received a letter one morning, said he, 
from a chaplain who was a cotemporary and 
friend of mine at Cambridge; it ran thus: 
“Dear Johnnie—The old Colonel thinks that 
a really good paper is required in the upper 

rovinces, and that it would pay handsomely. 
com authorised to offer you twelve hundred 
rupees a month (one thousand four hundred 
and forty pounds per annum), and a house 
rent free, if you are disposed to be the editor. 
Say the word and the capital required will be 
subscribed at once.” My health was declining 
in Bengal, and as Meerut, the locality deter- 
mined on, was a very healthy station, and 
not far from the Himalayas, whither invalids 
resort to restore their shattered frames to 
former vigour, I accepted the offer on the 
condition that my pay as editor should be 
annually increased if the finances of the 
journal would admit thereof. In reply to 
my letter, I received a laconic note, in these 
words—* All right. Let me know without 
delay how much money you require to buy 
type, presses, and paper.” I calculated that 
two thousand five hundred pounds would 
cover every expense, and not only enable me 
to make advances to the workmen (for with- 
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| out this they would not stir from Caleutta), 
but leave a balance of a few hundred pounds 
to work upon for the first few months. Two 
| thousand five hundred pounds were forthwith 
remitted to me by a cheque on the Oriental 
Bank. Some twenty-five or thirty officers of 
rank and standing in the civil and military 
services of the Kast India .Company had 
subscribed for the whole amount in the course 
|of two days. My first difficulty was in pro- 
curing presses ; one I purchased—an imperial, 
a Cope and Sherwin—from the Baptist Mis- 


—a royal—I had to give double its value, 
and then it was only parted with (I say this 
in all sincerity) to oblige me, for the owner 
really wanted it to carry on his own business. 

Then the type. I could not think of allow- 
ing my manuscript to be “set up” in anything 
but Figgins. 





sion Press, at a fair price ; but for the other | 


A particular friend of mine, 


called Iniquity Smith, had once remarked to | 


me that a little production of mine looked 
“uncommon tidy” in Figgins, and the con- 
| versation to which the remark led informed 
me of the fact that Figgins was the prince of 
type-founders. Now there happened to be 
plenty of every other sort of Figgins’s type in 
Calcutta, except Figgins’s long primer, not a 
letter of which was to be had forloveor money ; 
and long primer was absolutely necessary 
for the leading article. There were founts 
of type cast by other founders in the market, 
but they would not “make up” with Figgins, 
and therefore they were of no use to me. 
At last, I heard of a second-hand fount, or 
set of types, and bought it for fifty pounds. 
The basing of the paper, the column rules, 
the leads, and the chases or iron frames within 
which the type is jammed were soon got ready 
by native artisans, and nothing now remained 
but to engage the establishment, 

The Indian compositor is usually a person 
of Portuguese extraction on the male side: 
and his name is Gomez, Gonsalves, or Pereira. 
He is of course very dark ; but it is one of his 
| peculiarities to speak of the natives as black 
brutes: when half drunk (and unless he be 
half drunk he cannot use his fingers—they 
are so cold even in the very hot weather), 
the Indian compositor works well. His fingers 
are small, and he picks up his type from the 
case with a rapidity truly astonishing. I have 
never seen it equalled in an English printing- 
office. But his day’s work over oak he will 
got it done, sometimes, in two or three hours), 
he is the most indolent and dissipated creature 
in existence. He is never out of debt, and 
never without a dun at his heels; but he in- 
variably disputes ‘all claims upon him,and never 
pays till he does so by order of some Court. 

I required ten of these compositors, and 
engaged them at exactly double the rate of 
pay they received in Calcutta. “ Look at the 





distance,” they would say; “to be so far of 


from your families to whom you must. send 
money, sir!” The compositors said they 
should require five distributors. In India a 
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compositor never distributes his matter. 
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He | were true or not, as she had an offer of mar- 


would consider it beneath his diguity. Be-| riage she would like to accept. 


sides, it seems to soothe his feelings to have 
some one under him—a human being at his 
beck and call—somebody whom he may bully 
with impunity, and strike,. if it pleases him. 
These native distributors do not know a single 
word of English ; many cannot tell you the 
names of the letters; but they will fill a case 
as speedily and as accurately as any European. 

Two pressmen were required; and they 
also were engaged at double the rate of pay. 
About the printer there was an immense 
difficulty. There were scores of Portuguese 
ready to take the place “at any salary you 
like to name ;” but none of them were steady 
enough for the duties they would have to 
discharge. I at length selected a young man 
who had been a foreman in one of the Cal- 
cutta printing-offices. I was aware that his 
character would not bear investigation ; but 
I had no alternative. 

The presses and type were shipped on board 
the flat, (a vessel tugged by a steamer), and 
deck passages were engaged for the motley 
crew of compositors, distributors, and press- 
men. They were, as the mate remarked to 
me, “as queer a looking set of rogues as ever 
walked a plank.” It was in the cold weather, 
and most of the compositors had taken to 
| wearing thick red nightcaps, which had been 
| imported for the use of the coolies (native 
| Jabourers) on their way to the Mauritius. 
Just as we were ready to start, a bailiff came 
| on board from the Court of Requests, and 
thinned the ranks of my regiment. He took 
|| away two Pereiras—two of my compositors. 
|| They had received nine pounds each, by way 
| of advance. I afterwards discovered that 
they were parties to their own arrest. Under 
| the command of the printer, “the establish- 
ment” behaved very well till they got to the 
Sunderbunds, when they began to quarrel 
among themselves, and to spurn the authority 
of the person who had been placed over them. 
Some of them had brought away arrack in 
| their boxes, and this made them drunk and 
disorderly. One morning, about eleven 
| o'clock, one of the compositors, Martin Gon- 
salves, who had been drinking deeply over 
night, thought proper to jump overboard in 
one of the narrow rivers. The steamer was 
stopped, and a boat was about to be low- 
ered to pick Martin up; but an enormous 
crocodile (a mugar) glided from the bank, 
and took his victim to the bottom, in the 
presence of all on board the vessel. Many 
of the ladies, passengers on board, shrieked 
loudly on beholding this horrid scene, which 
cast a gloom over the little society for a 
brief while ; but I regret to say, that Mar- 
tin’s melancholy end had not that serious 
effect upon his friends which might have been 
looked for. In a few days we arrived at 
Comercolly, where I received a letter from 
his widow, who wished me to inform her 
whether the report of her husband’s death 


The voyage to Allahabad—the terminus of 
steam navigation in the Ganges—was, from 
beginning to end, a chapter of accidents, 
One of the compositors severely injured his 
right hand, and it was doubtful whether he 
would be able to use it. Two of the distri- 
butors were attacked by ophthalmia, a com- 
plaint which, in India, often makes the 
patient’s eyes weak for the remainder of his 
life, One of the pressmen was seized with 
acute rheumatism in the back and loins ; and 
the foreman had the misfortune to take a 
very bad fever, which it was feared would 
terminate fatally. I had no idea of the 
awful ay I was entailing upon 
myself, when I undertook the editorial de- 
partment of the projected bi-weekly paper. 

Somehow or other I contrived to land the 
presses, types, and establishment on the bank 
of the river, at Allahabad. Here it was 
necessary to hire carts to convey them to 
their destination, a distance of four hundred 
aud twenty-seven miles. This was no easy 
matter ; for every cart and pair of bullocks 
that the Collector and Magistrate could find 
in his district, had been seized for the service 
of Government. This was in December 1845, 
immediately after the battle of Moodkee. 
By paying handsomely, however, this diffi- 
culty was overcome, and the train was now 
ready to start, when the printer came to me, 
and said : 

“Sir, I think the hands are going to run 
away!” 

“Why so?” I inquired. 

“Because, sir, everybody says the Sikhs 
will take the country, and they think they 
would be safer in Calcutta, The only plan 
would be,” he continued, “to give them some 
more advance, and let them drink hard to 
keep their spirits up.” 

I was obliged to fullow the printer’s advice ; 
but I was rather disgusted to find that he 
should himself resort to precisely the means 
of bringing about an artificial courage that he 
recommended for those in a subordinate posi- 
tion. When I saw them off, they were all very 
drunk indeed; even the native distributors 
were in the same dreadful state. The presses 
and boxes of type were packed in straw in 
the body of the carts: upon these there were 
platforms whereon those who cowd sit up, 
sat, and those who could not, lay down. 
The red night-caps gave the group a very san- 
guinary appearance, and to hear the wearers 
of them talk—now that they were warmed 
with drink—a bystander might have ima- 
gined that they were carrying up a brace of 
infernal machines to the seat of war, which 
would very soon settle that important busi- 
ness. Their appearance was not particuiarly 
formidable, but in point of frightfulness I 
never beheld anything to equal it, except, 
perhaps, on the stage in a pantomime, 

On the 24th February, 1846, the artillery, 
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in the straw, entered the premises engaged 
at Meerut. A gentle voice, the voice of 
one who was the companion of my serious 
but amusing difficulties, whispered in my 
ear, “It was thus Napoleon conveyed his 
ordnance to the field of Marengo.” The 
carts had been upset several times upon the 
road, for the excited “devils” had insisted 
on driving the bullocks—but fortunately no 
damage had been done to the machinery. 
The , * in which the long primer was 
packed in Calcutta had started a plank, and 
a vast number of letters had leaked out ; 
“capital H upper case” was very imper- 
fect ; and unfortunately it was a letter which 
would be in great demand—inasmuch as 
Lord Hardinge was the governor-general. As 
the printer very truly remarked, in handing 
me a proof, “If his name had been Ardinge, 
it would have been all right, sir.” 

The first number of the paper was to come 
out on the fourth of March, and on the first of 
the month the printer came to me with a 
long face and asked what we were to do about 
an imposing-stone—a table on which the 
pages of letter are laid, to be finally adjusted. 
“What with dummy advertisements and re- 
prints,” said he, “I have got enough matter 
to fill the two outer pages, but where is the 
imposing-stone to come from?” There was 
not such a thing in Meerut, and it would 
take at least a week to get one from Delhi. 
Search was made, but no slab without a flaw, 
and with an even surface, could be found 
in either the city or the cantonment. A 
horrible idea suggested itself to my printer. 
“If we could get a tombstone out of the 
churchyard,” said he, “it would be just the 
very thing, and there’s some very nice ones 
there, sir; I have been lookirg over them.” 
He instanced several that would suit, and he 
spoke with a levity of manner, which was 
both irreverent and disgusting. He hinted, 
too, that he could manage it ; but I was not 
sufficiently hardened to encourage him in the 
crime of which he was so ready to be guilty. 
He observed that there was a stone over 
a Colonel Webster, in a corner of the yard, 
which would answer our purpose exactly ; 
and, as the tomb was all gone to rack and 
ruin, he didn’t suppose anybody would miss 
or make a noise about it. In justice to the 
man, I must own that he was rather the 
worse for drink, when this sacrilegious dispo- 
sition stole over him. 

Although I was not inclined to be a party 
to robbing the churchyard, nevertheless I 
took the hint, and sent for the old man who 
supplied tombstones, and he furnished me 
with an article (not a second-hand one) 
which answered admirably the purpose 
for the time being. It was a rude, uncouth 
slab, but it cost me fifteen pounds, besides a 
gold mohur—one pound twelve shillings—to 
give it something like a smooth face. 

The third of the month—the day of publi- 
cation—came, that anxious day preceding the 


day of issue. My leaders were written, my 
local intelligence, my correspondence, my 
literature, poetry, were ready—when the 
printer came to me and said “ How are we 
to manage about the inking rollers }—there’s 
no glue to be got here, sir. We must use 
the old style of ink-balls, and these Calcutta 
men say they don’t understand ’em.” 

I was fairly wearied out with the obstacles 
which appeared to thicken around me, the 
nearer we came to striking off our first im- 
pression. .It was of no use to be angry, and 
TI was compelled to superintend the making of 
these ink-balls, which consisted of a kid’s 
skin stuffed with coarse wool. 

The pages were upon the imposing-stone, 
They were locked up in the chases, The press- 
man lifted the form, and was carrying it with 
the assistance of an ink man, to the press; 
when he stumbled and fell; and the whole 
became a mass of confusion, technically de- 
nominated “pie.” Eight columns of matter 
were mingled together in inextricable con- 
fusion—like the columns of the French army 
at the battle of Waterloo—and with precisely 
the same sort of feelings that came over 
Napoleon.on that occasion, I rushed from the 
office to my house in astate of agony and 
despair which it would be utterly impossible 
to describe. It was twelve o’clock at night 
when this awful catastrophe happened. What 
were Franklin’s difficulties compared to mine? 
Nothing ! And yet I could not help laugh- 
ing ; although my eyes were bloodshot with 
watching the getting out of the paper from 
daylight until midnight. 

The printer made his appearance, and said, 
“Tt’s a very bad job, sir; but if you were 
to treat the hands to a couple of bottles of 
brandy, they would stay and set it all u 
again, Give me the bottles of brandy, sir, oa 
go to bed, sir, and you shall see the paper 
to-morrow morning at eight o’clock, sir. Your 
presence in the office makes us all nervous, sir.” 

I sighed, mechanically gave him the liquor 
he required—for himself as well as the 
“hands ”—threw myself upon a couch, and 
soon fell fast asleep. True enough! there 
was the paper next morning. It contained 
numberless errors of the Press; but still it 
was a very decent production. 

There was less difficulty in getting out the 
second number, and even less with the third. 
The paper “took” and was taken. Its ex- 
chequer flourished ; and, before long, I had no 
sort of trouble; for I had the first foreman 
and the best establishment in all India. 
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